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For the New-Yorker. 
THE DEPARTURE OF THE OLD YEAR. 
BY JNO. W. FORNEY. 
Bur yestereve, and the wide world stood, 
Full of impatience, on the Old Year’s verge, 
To see it gulphed in Time’s eternal flood, 
And buried, fauium-deep, beneath his surge. 
Like some aged man, with tottering steps, and slow, 
Came the Old Twelvemonth to his fated bourne; 
His mien was not of terror, and a glow 
Was on his brow, telling he did not mourn: 
For his time had come, and, like an agent now, 
He but returned his trust back to its Giver, 
And sought at last to pillow down his brow 
With Time’s gone years, and sleep with them fer ever ! 
He came, bending beneath his joys and tears, 
To take his station in the faded Past: 
In that dark mausoleum of the Years, 
That grim receptacle of Time, the last! 
As on the clock the slow, unerring finger 
Moved to the mjdnight and the final hour, 
He watched and pendered, though he did not linger, 
“But yielded calmly to the Coming power; 
And, as the sure bell measired its last tone, 
The New Year and the watchers were alone ! 
Lancaster, Penn., Dec. 31, 1840. 





For the New-Yorker. 
THIS NEW-YEAR’S MORN. 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


‘1 know thou art gone to the home of thy rest ; 
Ther why should my soul be so sad ?’—T'. K. Hervey. 


Tas NgEw-Yx£ar’s MORN—this New-Year’s morn— 
How many thoughts of thee ’t is bringing ! 
While Memory on Love's wing is borne 
Afar, unto thine Image clinging ! 
I hear thee as in days of yore 
Thy “Happy New-Year” welcome giving— 
I see thee—but alas! no more 
Wilt thou be seen among the living! 
Tas NEw-YEAR’s MORN—its customed phrase 
Upon mine ear hath often broken— 
T look for one familiar face 
To come as wont with word and token ! 
I turn to meet the loving eye, 
T’ exchange the warm and friendly greeting, 
With lightsome hearts, and spirits high, 
Wishing for many a future meeting ! 
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This New-Year’s morn! it is with me 
A fitting time for tears and sorrow ; 
That New-Year’s morn! ic had for thee 
No setting sun—no new to-morrow! 
Two little years! how doth the thought 
Oppress my heart and leave it lonely— 
Oh! this festal morn with grief is fraught, 


For th q i i ¥ 
Jaa. 1, 104 my oughts, loved friend, are with thee only 





For the New-Yorker. 
An Account of a Sea-Vovage 
BETWEEN THE ISLE OF FRANCE AND BORDEAUX, 
WITHA TWENTY-FOUR HOURS’ STAY AT ST. HELENA. 





ry ‘The sea—the sea—the open sea!’ Barry Cornwall. 
. ‘ Alone—alone—all, all alone— 
Alone on a wide, wide sea!’ 
ther, —— Rhyme ofthe Ancient Mariner 
PARTI 
bashes It was with # feeling of the most heart-felt regret that I 
— meld the sun-painted mountains ef Mauritius, ‘so wildly, 
j canny bxighs, as Byron has sung of the stars, melting, 
Now ely Poetic visions, into the golden haze of the morning hori- 
i *0nj~~those mountains, which but six weeks before had re- 
my eye, weary of the monotonous immensity of the 


nee 
oe First the rounded outline of the mountain of Discovery 
few fainter and fainter, until it gradually vanished like a 





smoke-wreath in the brightening blue of the tropic heaven; 
then the Thumb insensibly disappeared ; and although Peiter 
Bot, the moustain giant, lifting his granite head amid the 
golden clouds, remained visible till noon to the naked eye, it 
soon required the aid of the telescope to distinguish his rocky 
crown ’mid the surrounding vapors. 

What a flood of thrilling sensations rushed over my bosom 

as the morning breeze, distending our sails, bore me away for 
ever from the palmy summer isle! How many sunny pic- 
tures, blended in Memory’s glass, made me sigh for the lux- 
uriant valley I was leaving for ever behind, like the colored 
gems in the kaleidescope, each falling into its appropriate 
place, and producing a beautiful and symmetrical whole. 
Pamplemousses, with its rural church, rich with the ivy gar- 
lands of a hundred years; its humble altar, before which a 
poet might fancy that Paul and Virginia—nay, all the charm- 
ing family of which St. Pierre is the immortal father—may 
have breathed the acceptable incense of innocent and contrite 
hearts ; the pastoral church-yard, with its aged negro guardian 
and its humble tombs whose epitaphs are flowers—for what 
need of sententieus epitaphs in so small a community, where 
the dead are numbered by their virtues alone ?—the mountain 
glen which fond Credulity has chosen as the Arcadian scene 
of the Lovers’ golden story ; their supposed tombs, reared by 
the gentle hand of a lover of Nature; Latimer’s cottage, with 
its pleasure-grounds, its swan-loved river shaded by old cocoa- 
trees, and iis hospitable proprietor; Black. River, and its 
silent bowers, so greenly beautiful; the busy mart and bust- 
ling streets of Port Louis, a mimic Babel, thronged with 
groups of men of all nations and of every creed, from the 
gaudily appareled Malabar to the garrulous Chinese; the 
negro groups dancing by meonlight among the palm groves ; 
and that wild snatch of native music, whieh spoke more forci- 
bly than words could do of a melancholy remembrance—a 
chastened regret for the Fatherland over the ‘ vasty deep,’ 
te which the poor souls believe they shall return in spirit 
when death has freed them from all slavery. But enough; 
I shall endeavor hereafter to paint you some of these charm- 
ing pictures; for the vast, blue, spreading horizon of the deep 
is now before me, which, like Blaze Pascal’s comparison of 
eternity, is a circle whose circumference is every where and 
its centre nowhere, spreading, still spreading away into im- 
mensity, as the hardy vessel—a mere speck on the vast 
waters—bounds onward in its adventurous-course. Adieu, 
then, hospitable hesrts who received me so kindly at your 
plenteous boards! Farewell to your peaceful hearths !—May 
they still prove to your children’s children the altars of do- 
mestic love ; and may they, inheriting your comforts, be heirs 
to your unassuming virtues ! 
The next morning by sunrise we sailed in sight of the sister 
island, Bourbon, which, you are aware, is a French colony, 
and is little else than one immense mountain, sloping almost 
insensibly downward to the water’s edge—the culminating 
point of which is the Salaze, of volcanic origin, and which 
has a very imposing appearance when sesn from the sea. We 
caught a passing glimpse of the romantic town of St. Denis, 
cradled at the foot ef the mountain steeps, the red chimneys 
of the sugar-houses sending up copious wreaths of silver 
smoke to the morning sun. But the delicate green of the 
sugar-plantations soon faded into a greyish blue color; and 
by night-fall, Salaze, behind which the sun set in imperial 
splendor, might have heen mistaken for a sunset cloud. And 
now we all felt that we were indeed ‘alone upon the wide, 
wide sea.’ 

Sea-voyages have been so often described, that I shall not 
occupy your time with minute details, but shall merely men- 
tion what befel us out of the common run of events. What 


bark was yclept ‘the Olympus’—how many Sandeways we 
smoked per diem—or that drafts was our favorite game ? 

In three days more—on the 10th May, 1840—we sailed 
past the southern extremity of Madagascar, and launched 
into the Gulf Stream, which, flowing in a 8. SW. direction, 
materially assists the navigator by advancing him, even 
against head winds, nearer to the Cape of Good Hope. But 
as Beranger sings, ‘the winds and the waves have changed,’ 
(he might have added the currents,) so here we dropped sud- 
denly into a calm, which lasted four weary days. What 
would we not have given for the sight of a single albatross, 
the white-robed herald of the Cape! But instead of the gentle 
Ocean-swan, we were surrounded by shoals of blue sharks, 
disporting around our calm-chained bark as if they had been 
the most innocent, harmless fishes known. We whiled away 
the sultry hours by ensnaring numbers of these ocean-tigers. 
I had heard much of their voracity, and meant to test it to 
the utmost; so, choosing one of the largest we had caught, I 
caused one of the sailors to put out one of his eyes, and attach 
an empty barrel tothe strong oblong fin on his back. He was 
then thrown overboard, and was of course kept on the surface 
by the floating cask. I should have mentioned that his jaw 
had been previously shattered by the harpoon in hauling him 
aboard, and that he had remained at Jeast ten minutes out of 
the water, basking in the sun till his skin had become as dry 
as parchment. A large hook, baited with a tempting piece 
of pork, was wn overboard, and he was almost in. 
stantly hauled k again, to the great delight of the sail- 
ors, who bear the voracious monster a mortal and easily ex- 
plained antipathy. The shark in question was, when first 
caught, completely covered with clusters of parasite fishes of 
a glossy black color, varying in length from four to ten inches. 
Their generic name is Echeneis, and most of the specimens _ 
which we procured were of the Echeneis Remora. By means 
of a very complicated sucker, they attach themselves firmly 
to large fish, such as the whale and shark, and of courte, like 
many 8 courtly favorite, perish with the lord who pampered 
them. You may have read that Marc Antony attributed the 
loss of the naval battle of Actium to this tiny fish, numbers 
of them having been found, after the day was lost, attached 
to the sides of his vessels. 

There is nothing more disheartening to a real sailor than a 
long calm between the tropics; and we fully sbared their feel- 
ings. ‘ Blow, gently blow, thou keel-compe ling gale!’ 

But let me paint you an ocean-picture: 

Itis noon. The sun, God’s visible representative, is reign- 
ing over the solitude of waters, seated on the stupendous 
sapphire dome of Noon;—({you can form ne adequate idea of 
the grand preportions of a tropical sky ) A few filmy, silver 
clouds wander, as if they had lost their way, through the biue 
expanse. The ship is recking herself asleep on the bosom of 


the deep, ‘ As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a ted ocean.’ 


Two or three birds of the tropics are swimming overhead, 
(for they seem rather to swim than to fly,) guided in their 
airy evolutions by their long tails, compesed of single feathers, 
generally of a white color like the rest of their plumage, but 
often of a rich scarlet. Fleets of nautili, like Lilliputian na- 
vies, are lying at anchor on the tide, waiting, like us, for the 
breeze, surrounded by myriads of polypi, which, seen through 
the crystal medium, cause the waters to show like « tulip 
garden. Now a few reeds from the shores of Madagascar 
float lazily past the vessel's stern, and shoals of young pilot- 
fish, striped like zebras, are sporting in their shadows, prey- 
ing on the shell-fish attached to their golden rinds. Nowa 
shoal of dolphins glide past, causing the eye to ache at the 
brilliancy of their varied colors. Beautiful revelers of the 











care you hew many passengers we had on beard—that our 


deep ! as they cut their way along, arrayed in greater pom» 
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than Sennacherib and his host ever put on, gleaming like 
moulten fragments of the rainbow, 


* Mine with sudden tears outburst, 
‘And Y blessed them unawares.’ 


There is a lazy phantom on the loek-sut; you can see him 
glide at about a feet the surface, silently as the shadow 
ofacloud. It is the blue shark; but the voracious prowler 
is balked of his glittering prey. Allow me to paint a solitary 
flock: of sea-swallows, just where yon purple spot ‘is deepest 
in dye,” tapping the water with their slim feet, and bounding 
off, as if it were a sheet of pelished steel, and they made of 
India rubber; and you have tho picture just as it glows be- 
fore me. 
The breeze came at length, and soon raved itself into a 
storm. . 
From the far West the stormy blue clouds come, 
Red, arrowy lightnings flashing in their van, 
Turning the sun upon his neon-throne wan, 
Cresting with fiery manes the billows’ foam ; 
Painting with crimson flush heaven’s azure dome, 
Sudden each sail is furled, and-to the helm 
Our brave bark bounds athwart the angry waves, 
Crushing to spray the strong, revolted slaves, 
Risen in might our refuge to overwhelm : 
Now all on board are ready to disarm 
The winds and wrestle with the unchained storm. 


Now the black mass hangs mast-high overhead ; 
The winds, which late had nearly rent each shroud, 
Sleep ’mid the dark folds of the thunder-cloud, 

Where sits enthroned, amid the lightnings red, _ 

The Spirit of the Cape, to darkness wed, 
Summoning the crew, in accents sternly loud, 
To bow before him, as all they have bow’d 

Whom Fate beyond the Cape cf Storms, hath led : 

Now the big rain is lashing Ocean’s bed ; 

Each rope is gleaming like a line of fire; 

The stormy spirits of the Ocean Dead 
Seem to rejoice amid the thundev’s ire, 

As, proudly sailing through the storma§ouds dark, 

For skies benigner bounds our gallant bark! 


During the next fifteen days, until we had doubled the 
Cape, we had thus to wrestle with repeated storms; for we 
had at length reached the ‘ land of mist and snow,’ as he of 
the ‘snow-white beard and glittering eye,’ had done before 
us, and were only consoled by a few passing glimpses ef the 
African coast, which is the wildest I have ever beheld. One 
night we were made aware of our close preximity to land by 
a sudden conflagration, probably caused by the natives having 
set fire to the woods, and next morning we were at least fifty 
leagues from shore, tossed about like a leaf on a mad moun- 
tain torrent. 

At length, at the expiration of nineteen days from our de- 
parture from Mauritius, we hailed the joyous sight of Table 
Mountain, (on which, the Devil's table-cloth was spread all 
ready for dinner,) and the neck of land which is the far-famed 
Cape of Good Hope, although the Cape of Needles, which 
we had doubled six days before, be the real point of junction 
between the two great oceans on which Adamastor, the storm- 
fiend, sits enthroned in sombre grandeur, crowned wit a dia- 
dem of darkness and o’er canopied with clouds, while, like 
the Roman hero in the amphitheatre, he beholds the winds 
and waves of the opposing tides doing battle at his feet, as if 
for his severeign amusement. 

It was while doubling this tempestuous promoutory that 
we encountered the only real storm which I have met with 
on blue water, and F have weathered out a few gales in my 
time ; the waves seemed literelly ‘ moving mountains’—crest- 
ed like Mount Blanc with the snows of ages—now the keel 
of our vessel seemed to grate on the sandy floor of ocean, 
and next moment we were hurled aloft on the dizzy curl of 
the wave. It seemed as if the cataracts of Heaven had been 
again let loose; the winds howled, the lightnings flashed, 
and the thunder rolied overhead so close that for a time we 
were almost deafened by its incessant peals. A troop of whales 
were rolling about among the tormented billows, seeming to 
enjey the tremendous spectacle which appalled even the 
stoutest heart on board. During six hours we were shut up 


time it lightened the lurid glare of the tempert’s torch stream- 
ed through the crevices as if the vessel had been on fire, re- 
vealing a group of miserable faces. ; 

We had a complete panoramic view of the highlands and 
bays in the vicinity of the Cape, as the weather was remark- 
ably fine though cold. Hew strange it seemed as we were 
hurried on before a spanking breeze at the rate of nine knots 
an hour, keeping pace with the porpoises as they bounded 
along from billow to billow like desert steeds unprofaned by 
bit or rein, to see the mountains change form every five min- 
utes—to behold weods and rocks softly reposing in the morn- 
ing sunshine—which we had never seen before and might 
never do again. It had all the pleasing effect of a dream, 
and proved as evanescent, for we were fifty leagues out of 
sight of land by next morning at the same hour. 

The trade-winds, at this the winter seasen of these lati- 
tudes blew steadily in a N. W. direction, so that we hoped 
to reach St. Helena in eight days at farthest. Fishing for the 
Albatross served to pass away the time while in the latitudes 
of the Cape. The way of ensnaring these noble birds is by 
flinging loose a line as they pass by the vessel’s stern, and al- 
lowing it to run out as far as it will reach. The large hooks, 
upbuoyed by slices of pork, float on the surface, The unsus- 
pecting birds immediately settle on the treacherous baits, 
stretching out their purple webbed feet in a peculiar manner 
as they alight, and sail for a moment around them with the 
majesty of swans. They are generally surrounded by flocks 
of sea-swallows that pick up the harmless remnaats of the 
feast and serve to increase by their shrill cries the confusion 
which ensues when one of the noble birds is hooked and drawn 
through the water at such a speed that it is generally drown- 
ed before it can be safely brought on deck. This, however, 
does not always happen. Sometimes the gigantic bird—the 
largest perhaps known to Naturalists—(one which we caught 
measured sixteen feet between the tips of the wings) will 
rise majestically into the air as far as the length of the cord 
will permit and is then hauled on board with greater difficulty 
on account of its great power of resistance and the rate at 
which the vessel may be sailing—it requiring sometimes the 
united strength of four men to bring it down; and as the 
line is nearly invisible, it then seems a celestial visitant flying 
toward us of its own accord, the bringer of good tidings of fair 
winds and cloudless skies to the ocean- wanderer, for which i, 
is generally treated with a glass of fresh water, (which has 
the effect of putting it instantaneously out of pain) or is 
knocked on the head with a marlin-spike. The Portuguese 
sailors long regarded the Albatross as a sacred bird, and on 
this superstition Coleridge has founded his wild rhyme of the 
Ancient Mariner who 


Drew his strong cross-bo w, 
And shot the Albatross : 


which must have been locked on by all the crew as a most 
heinous offence. But alas! this fine bird, which in Vasce di 
Gama’s days, was superstitiously regarded as 
‘ The bringer of the winds—the friend of man,’ 

is now most unmercifully treated, for the tough skins of its 
broad, webbed feet, which make the best tobacco pouches 
known to the smoking world. I may mention that the Alba- 
tross is generally of a white color; its long curved neck cov- 
ered with fine down, its beak hooked like the Vulture’s made 
for tearing, as its prey is the carcases of large fish, which are 
so frequently seen floating on the waters, and that its flesh is 
much relished by the sailors, which makes me really believe 
that there is no accounting for the differences of taste to be 
met with, 

Being somewhat puzzled to account for the appearance of 
two bright white clouds night after night exactly in the same 
position with relation to the surrounding constellations, I was 
informed that they were the Magellaniques, so called in 
honor of Magellan, the Portuguese Navigator, who was the 
first to observe or at least to describe them; that, like the 
Milky Way, they were composed of countless myriads ef 
minute stars which, from their agglomeration seem, when 
observed by the naked eye, silver clouds. Wereall the pres- 
ent constellations and stars to be swept from the brow of 
Heaven, enough would still remain in these jewel treasuries 
of the Almighty to replenish the rayless void. The Cross of 
the South—the theme of one of Mrs. Hemans’s happiest 





in our cabin without feod, light, or even air, although each 


lyrics—is seen to most advantage near the Cape of Good 


+ 
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Hope, and well can I enter into the devotional feeling, 
old Spanish navigators who, when they first beheld it 
gloriously overhead, afar from their native land and along 


the fathomless ocean, fell on their knees and, regarding 
the symbol of their redemption, poured forth under thet, 
nign influence of its beams, their souls to Him who had plac 
it there as a glorious and indelible proof of his 
Ocean is the rough nurse of superstition. Amid the 
tude of its waters the soul of the mariner seems to hold cay. 
munion with the invisible world. Each star then wean; 
spiritual aspect, and the weltering foam-crested billows, x 
they thunder along, seem beneath the wan moonlight the 
spirits of the Ocean-Dead, permitted for a space to reviai 
‘the glimpses of the moon’; flinging their imploring an, 
aloft, swelling the hollow sounding breeze, sighing 

the shrouds, the harp of the storm, with their melancholy 
voices ; while the phosphorescent sparks on the troubled foam 
gleam like the eyes of the phantom throng. What 

then that the sailor—the most common-place of beings whi 
on shore—becomes almost dignified by the superstitious lor 
with which his soul is fed while sojourning on the limites 
deep? One dark night a large bird—probably an Albatny 
—having perched on the end of the bowsprit and caugh, 
the eye of the foremost seaman of the watch, he i 
recoiled, declaring that he had seen ‘a@ soul!’ The infection 
caught, and not a man would venture up the rigging till ip 
captain interfered ; yet even after the bird had spread jts broad, 
whirring wings and soared into the darkness, screaming dy. 
contentedly, they still persisted that it could be nothing ey 
than ‘a soul!’ These bold wrestlers with the billows hai 
become as little children in the supposed presence of a supe. 
natural being. Had the Flying Dutchman skimmed pastwit 
its phantom crew the sight would not have produced a mor 
paralyzing effect. The existence of the Phantom Bak 
found to be an important article in the mariner’s creed, and] 
had it pointed out to me one evening by one of the sailors, 
superstitious old man; but, alas! with all my romantic in- 
pressiens, I could make out nothing on the horizon’s rimbu 
a torn shred of grey clouds, hurried along by the breeze, We 
had a curate on beard, and he, unfortunate man, was regu: 
ed as avery Jonah. Not a dirty squall broke loose or asa 
was splintered, but the mishap was sure to be Iaidatihe 
Missionary’s door. 

One of the crew, a Yankee, was one of the most original 
nondescripts I have met with on blue water. His locks, a} 
though not so white as the Ancient Mariner’s, were bespriak- 
led with patches of unwelcome grey, but not from the sapping 
effects of old age, as he would stoutly assert, but from deadly, 
killing fear. ‘‘I was ordered up the mainmast top,” be 
would repeat, rolling his quid from cheek to cheek, “ to shift 
the gear aloft on a woundy, squally night, when whod't 
think I spied aloft, stazding motionless on the main tc, 
hauling away on a rope of fire, but my old messmate, Jui 
Rivers? Poor fellow! there he stood, his long fair hui 
streaming in the wind, his large blue eyes gleaming with al 
the agony of a drowning man, just es I last saw him shea 
he was washed overboard off the Hurn, boldly breasting te 
surge and wrestling against a watery grave. Poor lad! le 
was but young, and was to have been spliced to a pretty gil 
as soon as he got into port, but he was entombed in the brim 
without having a prayer read over him. I had nearly drop 
from my perch, but managed some how or other, to slide 
down a rope when, te the wonder of all on board, my bait, 
which five minutes before was black as a northwester, WH 
become white as bleached flax or the foam then bursting ore 
decks—but my locks are growing blacker every day; for I's 
far from being an old man, sir, and have at least twenty ye 
service before me yet!” Jack had a wry neck, a queer squist 
in the left eye, which he as solemnly assured us was caused 
by his having been half hung from the yard arm by a bead 
pirates, who had captured the vessel in which he was thet 
sailing wher the misadventure happened him because 
could not tell them in three words where the piasters ¥ 
stowed away. How he was cut down and saved from being 
bung outright ie rather apocryphal, as he told the story # 
so many different ways. Would, my friend, (for ¥™* 
eye alone this unseemly scrawl is intended) you could ber 





heard mine ancient begin one of his favorite yarns thay“! 
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say, sit, hast been i’ the South Seas?” “No.” “ Then kast 
not seen the Mermaids?” “No.” “ Right pretty gals these 
same mermaids—a little slippery though! half woman, half 
fen! as ye may have heard, but I’ve seen them and had one 
to wife for five years. Now I was loliing out the morning 

d’ye see, one eye shut, t ‘other open, wide awake, sir, 
‘hon a shoal of them scudded past as fast as porpoises, and 
that’s ata fairrate. I rubbed one eye, opened t ‘other, to 
see if I were wide awake—no doubt on’t, sir—when one of 
the troop, who had lagged a bit astern of the others, began 
piping up some pagan song or uther, poor thing! Lord! it 
was devilish fine music, just like the jingling of a thousand 
silver bells. She stretched out her arms to me, spread her 
seagreen hair over her shoulders, and tipt me the wink—I 
took the hint, jumped overboard, and swam and swam and 
swam, but she swam faster. At last we reached a little island 
covered with Palm and Cocoa trees. She took me to her 
cave, fed me on lampreys—devilish tough grub !—and sung 
me to sleep as if she had been my mother; butnot a drop of 
grog had she to give me, nor a quid ef Virginny—so I grew 
weary of my sea queen, who had a wild itching to leave shore 
for days together on a swimming bout, and would coax me to 
follow her gamboling propensities, so that led to domestic 
flourishes and besides, I was ’nt regularly spliced, so I made 
up my mind to take French leave of her. A whaler heaving 
in sight after I had lived this hum-drum hfe five years, I swam 
to her and was received on board, where not a soul would 
believe my story, (and I see you don’t either, sir!) not even 
the Captain, though he should have known better, seeing he 
had received a rigular education. The first thing I asked 
for was a glass of grog, and a quid of Virginny, and I have 
been a hard chewer ever since. Lord, sir, if you had seen 
how the poor thing tore her hair and blubbered as she follow- 
ed in our wake, singing her pagan song to make me jump 
overboard again—not a bit, sir; I liked salt junk better than 
lampreys. We were ranning nine knots an hour, sir, so we 
soon left her behind. Tight pretty gals the mermaids, no 
fear of running into debt with the shoe-maker on their score, 
no need of petticoats.” But I might fill all my blank paper 
with Jack’s yarns, so content myself with merely whiffing off 
the cream ; beside the charm of Jack's stories was in his way 
of telling them, and in his grotesque gestures, accompanied 
by the roguish leer of his cold grey eye. 

THE DOVE. 

Far from the Indian Isle were we, 

Gliding on o’er the summer sea; 

Slow as the painted cloud on high, 

Wafted along by the young winds’ sigh; 

Free as the larks o’er the billowy corn, 

Ere yet on Music's wings upborne, 

The flying-fishes glanced along, 

From wave to wave—a silvery throng! 





Gaily along the vessel’s side 

The beauteous dolphins purely glide; 
Gentle beings! to them are given 

Each varied hue of the twilight heaven! 
The Picture was fair as fair could be, 
{Such are but seen on the Tropic sea !) 
When, from the speckled blue above, 
Dropt on the yard a weary Deve. 

Soft, in young Morning’s rosy glow, 

It shone like the silvery mountain snow ; 
Its neck encircled with ebon ring, 

The tender affianced of Love and Spring ! 
Blown by rude gales from the Afric strand, 
A hundred leagues from that palmy land ; 
Exiled for aye from its widowed mate, 
Guess ye its heart how desolate ! 


My heart to its inmost pulse was stirred, 

For the sad mishap of the timid bird; 

Its fate, alas! resembled mine ; 

For we both were doomed bereft to pine. 
Chased by the gale, spurned by the deep, 
Soft it reposed, and fain would sleep; 

But there were some of our thoughtless crew 
Who never the finer feelings knew. 


From spar to spar, frem rope to rope, 
Weary of life, and sick of hope, 
They chased the dove, still doomed to soar 


But finding none to woo its eye, 

It still returned reluctantly, 

Till, chased once more from the saving ark, 

It perished afar from our faithless bark. 

Poor bird! I saw thee wrestle long 

For life, but the wave and the breeze were strong ; 

Till left behind—afar—afar, 

Thy frail form gleamed like a silver star: 

Thy fate is mine! upon Life’s wide sea 

Soon may I perish and sink like thee, 

Far from my home and my weeping love : 
—Alas! for the fate of the gentle Dove! 


As I am in the gossiping vein, I may as well give you the 
following anecdote related to me over a Pa/é de Strasbourg 
and over a bottle of Chateau-Margeauz, by a Creole, who 
vouches for its authenticity : 

THE MODERN COCKAIGNE. 

“ M—— was one of the wealthiest planters but at the 
same time the greatest ladre, which the good Ile Bourbon 
could boast of. Year after year his coffers were being filled 
with the golden harvest of his labors, when, unfortunately for 
the poor rich man, he invited a Yankee skipper—a thorough 
Down-Easter—to dinner, when the following palaver took 
place, (the Yankee chattering French which saves me the 


trouble of imitating his jargon) over an additional bottle of 
Claret. 


*** Odds my life, M , [ cannot make out how you man- 
age affairs in this same light-box of an islend of yours, scarce 
so large as a New England farm. Fortune visits you with 
gtey hairs at such a tortoise pace, that before you deem your 
selves rich enough to settle your sons in life and get your 
daughters off hand, you have already one leg in the grave. 
Now were I not a good-for-nothing, roving blade, caring not 
an ounce of oakum for the lucre, deuce take me if I could 
not feich home more of the solid stuff in a single voyage than 
you have realized in a quar:er of a century of hard labor.’ 
“Ay, ay: but how my man? all looks fair in theory, but 
practice is another thing, as we old folks should know.’ 
“«¢Why here you are and have been for centuries back, 
laying out coffee plantations and sticking sugar canes in the 
ground, with a world of labor ard some thousands of negroes 
to be fed, sheltered, and all that, while you might have filled 
your ware-houses to overflowing, like old Pharaoh’s in the 
land of the Nile—fiiled your store-houses to the very doors, 
and have been obliged to build wings to them to boot, with 
the best coffee ever brought to market, and all for—nothing!’ 

““*Indeed!’ sighed the incredulous Creole, ‘but how?’ 

“¢ Ay, sir, there’s the secret; but it will be out, and, af- 
ter all, I had as lief you would profit by it as another. The 
mine is rich enough for both of us, and I will at all events be 
there before you, as [ set sail to morrow. Now, sir, hush— 
draw your chair a bit closer—there is an island in the Chinese 
Archipelago, one of the most fertile spots on the face of the 
earth—a very jewel of an island—though as yet uninhabited 
but by Birds of Paradise, which, as you may have heard, are 
mightily fond of spices. Now this island—the Island Peleffe, 
more than two hundred square miles in extent—is so infest- 
ed with coffee-trees, that the soil from the tops of the moun- 
tains to the sh: re is literally covered, burdened with coffee 
preferable to the real Mokee. It abounds also in all kinds 
of spices, nutmegs, cloves, pepper, &c. and what is better, 
every thing is edible there, even to the bark of the trees, 
which, cooked in the Chinese fashion, is tenderer than chick- 
en. No want of game there, neither; pheasants, silver pea- 
cocks and buzzards may be knocked down in any quantities 
with your cane, being so tame and unaccustomed to scciety. ’ 
«“ M—— answered nought, as the warm-hearted Yankee 
took his leave, little thinking that his harmless joke was to 
be the means of marring the fortune of hia credulous old 
host. Yes, the golden bait had really ensnared the old Creole, 
absurd as it may seem to you. The poor planter’s brain— 
none of the strongest=-grew giddy at the eager contemplation 
of a perspective so brilliant. He slept to dream of his El 
Dorado, awoke to muse on its glories and riches, and hew he 
might, like Robinson Crusoe, become, in the easiest manner, 
sole sovereign of the virgin Coffee Island, till at length he 
actually sent his son to port to purchase a vessel for the pre- 
meditated voyage, which was toend his commercial specula- 











In fruitless search of some neighboring shore ; 


re 
“ Poor M—— had become a monomaniac ! 


“T was sauntering along the quay, when I happened to 





meet poor M——"s son, who told me that he had come down 
to purchase a vessel for 12,000 piastres, that he had met with 
one worth exactly the sum, and that he had at once struck a 
bargain. ‘Yonder she lies,’ said he, with a proud wave ef 
the hand ; ‘is she not a handsomely rigged beauty?’ The 
vessel he pointed me out was a brig, which, although freshly 
daubed over with paint, [ saw at a glance was fit for nothing 
but firewood ; so I ventured to express my doubts as to the 
great bargain he had made, but he answered my objections 
with a smile of pity. How could it be otherwise, ‘when 
every thing was ready on board for sailing, even to the knives 
and forks whieh were scoured for dinner, and all for 12,000 
piasters!’ 

“ Every yard of canvass to be had for love or money was 

busily sewed up into sacks wherein to stow the famous coffee 
of Peleffe. Every negro on the plantation was kept driving 
away at the needle for at least a fertnight before the day fixed 
for the sailing of ‘ The Adventurer,’ and all this time the object 
and destination of the voyage were kept a profvund secret. 
The unfortunate planter, to the amazement of his neighbors, 
cut down his coffee-trees for firewood, and the motive for 
such conduct became the general topic of conversation 
througheut the whole colony. At length the vessel set sail, 
{hailed by the universal huzzas of the black population and 
the wonder-stricken merchants, who hardly knew what to 
make of the matter) for the famous Island Peleffe. For the 
first day all went on well enough on board ; but on the morn- 
ing of the second, the breeze brewing up into a squall, the 
brig began to leak grievously at every pore. All hands on 
board were kept at the pumps during forty eight hours, and 
the Captain, who was rather a raw seaman, was glad to run 
the rickety tub ashore on the Isle of France, where the ship- 
builders demanded such a sum for repairing her as obliged 
the half ruined planter to forego his golden hopes and sell the 
Adventurer for firewood. 
“T am not certain in what degree of longitude and latitude 
the Island Peleffe is situated, but I am inclined to think it is 
nothing else than the Irland Barataria, whose first and last 
governor was the renowned Sancho Panza of jevial memory, 
before it became infected with Coffee trees and frequented by 
Birds of Paradise, of which no mention is made in the Span- 
ish Chronicle.” ot 


A day before we landed at St. Helena, one ef our female 
passengers, a lovely Creole girl, died of consumption, and was 
entombed in the deep. How she sighed for a sight of the 
green earth before she died! how she regretted having left 
her own bright Indian Isle!. The Roman Catholic church 
service for the burial of the dead—at all times impressive— 
was. doubly so to all on board, situated as we then were. A 
Missionary, (who had resided thirty years in the Indies,) her 
fellow passenger, who performed the funeral rites over her 
lifeless clay, consigned her to the deep for ever, with a tear 
in his eye which spoke more than a thousand homilies. What 
a ghastly thought came over each bosom that a form so pure, 
so fragile, and so lovely might furnish a meal for the hungry 
monsters of the deep which, as if led by instinct, had been 
following during the last two days of her illness in the vessel’s 
wake. 
Not an eye was dry as we bent around ; 

The wind through the shrouds was eighing ; 
The billows awoke a dirge-like sound, 

As if to our grief replying. 
Her form, radiant pear! of the orient clime, 

Now rests ‘neath the waves’ commotion ; 
But a purified star at the end of Time 

Tt shall shine from the tombs of Ocean ! 

[Part II. (in conclusion) in our next.} 





IMPORTANCE OF THE REAR RANK. 
Question—-S in the front to a man in the rear, 
*Y'Hold your with your insolent chat ! 
You cowardly dog, what ’s the use of you here? 
They might as well give a gun to a cat.” 


Answer—“ You not to know what's the use of us here; 
hey know it who give us our 
Such heroes as us, sir. are clapt in rear, 








tions for life. 


To prevent you from running away.” 
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THE VICAR. 
AN EVERY DAY CHARACTER. ...BY W. M. PRAED. 
SoME years ago, ere Time and Taste 
Had tu =~ topsy-turvy, 


way between 
St. Mary’s Hill and a 
Was always shown across Green, 

And guided to the Parsen’s wicket. 


-= flew the bolt <ee 7: 
air Margaret, in her ti irtle, 
Led the lora traveler up the 1 ws 
Through clean-clipt rows ef box and myrtle: 
And Don and Sancho, Tramp and Tray, 
Upon the parlor steps collected, 
W ali their tails, and seemed to say, 
“Our master knows you; you’re expected.” 


Up rose the Reverend Doctor Brewn, 
p rose the Doctor’s ‘ winsome marrow:’ 

The lady laid her knitting down, 

Her husband clasped his ponderous Barrow ; 
Whate’er the stranger’s caste or creed, 

Pundit or papist, saint or sinner, 
He found a le fer his steed, 

And welcome for himself, and dinner. 


If, when he reached his journey’s end, 
warmed himself in court or college, 

He had not gained an honest friend, 

And twenty curious scraps of knowledge— 
If he departed as he came, 

With no new light on love or liquor— 
Good sooth, the traveler was to blame, 

And not the Vicarage, or the Vicar. 


His talk was like a stream which runs 

With rapid change from rocks to roses ; 
It slipped politics to puns, 

It passed from Mahomet to Moses— 
Begenis with the laws which keep 

he planets in their radiant courses, 

And ending with some precept deep 

For dressing eels or shoeing horses. 


He was a shrewd and sound divine, 

Of loud Dissent the mortal terror ; 
And when, by dint of page and line, 

He "established Truth, or started Error, 
The “4 found him far too deep ; 

The Deist sighed with saving sorrow; 
And the lean Levite went to sleep, 

And dreamed of tasting pork to-morrow. 


His sermon never said or showed 

That Earth is foul, that Heaven is gracious, 
Without refreshment on the road 

From Jerome, or from Athanasius ; 
And sure a righteous zeal inspired 

The hand and head that penned and planned them, 
For all who understood admired, 

And some who did not understand them. 


He wrote too, in a quiet way, 
Small treatises, aad smaller verses; 
And sage remarks en chalk and clay, 
And hints to noble lords and nurses; 
True histories of last year’s ghost, 
Lines to a ae or a turban, 
And trifles for the Morning Post, 
And nothing for Sylvanus Urban. 


He did not think all mischief fair, 
Although he had a nack ef joking ; 
He did not make himself a bear, 
Although he had a taste for smoking 
And when religious sects ran mad, 
He held, in spite of all his learning, 
That if a man’s belief is bad, 
It will not be improved by burning. 


And he was kind, and loved to sit 

In the low hut or garnished cottage, 
And praise the farmer’s homely wit, 
And share the widow’s homelier pottage: 
At his approach Complaint grew mild, 

And when his h unbarred the shutter, 
The clammy lips of Fever smiled 

The welcome, which they could not utter. 


He always had a tale for me 
Of Julius Cesar or of Venus: 
From him I learned the rule of three, 
: — cradle, leap frog, and Que genus; 
used to singe his powdered wig, 
To steal the oe ut pay in, 
And make the puppy dance a jig 
When he began to quote Augustine. 


Alack the change !—in vain I look 
For haunts in which m: ood trifled ; 
The level lawn, the trickling brook, 
The trees I climbed, the Beds I rifled: 
The church is larger than before ; 
You reach it by a carriage entry : 
It holds three hundred le more, 
And pews are fitted.up for gentry. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


.J 





delineation of the sufferings and privations of a young aspi- 
rant to literary distinction and honor as a means of livelihood. 
Its great length and the comparative want of interest in the 
earlier chapters, impel us to omit them and commence where 
the foredoomed victim goes forth into the world to wrestle for 
fame and bread. What we omit may be briefly summed up 
as follows: Henry Raymond, the only child of a stern but 
fond father, is bred inaffluence and indulgence ; early sent to 
a celebrated school and thence to Oxford University, where he 
falls into expensive and comparatively idle habits ; runs deeply 
in debt; falls in love with a beautiful and worthy but portion- 
less girl: writes to his father for money to extricate him from 
his difficulties ; is visited unexpectedly by his exasperated pa- 
rent, who not only bitterly reproaches him, but heaps unde- 
served obloquy on the ebject of his love; a quarrel ensues, 
and the father casts him off forever. 
marries ; pays his debts out of a legacy left him by his mother; 
and with the balance—about two thousand pounds—goes up 
to London to push his fortune as an author! Here we take 
up the thread of the story :] 


which hurry us away from happiness !—since the circumstan- 


ces alluded to in the last chapter. Julia is no longer the 
light-hearted girl whe has never known sorrew but by report: 


that he has but to make the effort to achieve fame and fortune 
by his pen. 


became the mother of a fine boy, an event which was shortly 


ded labor of love for upward of three years, Raymond, indulging 





Sit in the Vicar’s seat: you'll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian, 
Whose hand is white, whose tone is clear, 
Whose e is very Ciceronian. 
Where is the old man laid? Look dewn, 
And construe on the slab before you, 
Hic jacet GULIELMUS BROWN, 





Vir nulla non us laura. 
RAYMOND, 


[Under this title the last Blackwood contains a powerful 


He abandons college ; 


Four years have passed—ah, how swiftly those years pass 


Henry no longer hugs the flattering delusien to his breast, 


A cloud is on the brow of both, for experience— 
stern monitor !—has read them one of his harshest lessons. 
Towards the close of the second year of their marriage, Julia 


followed by the death of her grandmother; but as the old 
lady died at an advanced age, without suffering, the shock 
occasioned by her decease was soon allayed, and things re- 
sumed, for a while, their usual tranquil course. But a storm 
was now about to burst upon their heade, from which the de- 
fenceless victims were to know no refuge but the grave. 
Having completed his translation, which had been his undivi- 


in the most sanguine anticipations of success, took the pre- 
cieus MS. to London, with a view to offer it for sale to some 
of the great publishers in the Row. Julia, with the nurse 
following with the child, accompanied him part of the way, 
equally confident as her husband; for, like all dutiful wives, 
she devoutly believed that his genius was of the highest or- 
der. ‘‘ When we meet again a: dinner, Henry,” she said, as 
she parted from him at the foot of Hampstead Hill, “I have 
no deubt you will have good news to tell me; for it is impos- 
sible that the time and talent which you have expended on 

our work, should not insure success.” Aias! they were 
both cruelly in error. When Raymond returned from his 
Quixotic expedition, his wife saw at once, by his dispirited 
manner, that he had failed in his object. He had made ap 
plication to twe booksellers—he told her, in answer to her 
anxious inquiries—and from both he had met with the same 
discouraging treatment. The time for classical translations, 
they assured him, was gone by. If he were a Parr or a Por- 
son, then, indeed, they might be tempted to risk the specula- 
tion; but he was unknown to the literary world; besides, he 
was young—very young for such an Herculean task as a 
translation of Aschylus; and though they had not the slight- 
est doubt he had executed it in a way to do him immortal 
honor, yet, considering that the public had at present no taste 
that way, they would rather decline the undertaking. 


Bitter was Raymond’s disappointment on receiving these 
chilling replies; and it was not witheut some difficulty that, 


at Julia’s instigdtion, he plucked up courage enough to apply || so 


toa third publisher. On this occasion he was a little more 
fortunate; for the bibliopolist, an observant man of the world, 
struck with the manners and conversation of the young can- 
didate for literary distinction, requested him te leave the MS. 
which he would put into the hands of an experienced Greek 
scholar, and return him an early answer. For an entire month 
Henry was kept in a state of the most torturing suspense; 
now he felt a proud convictien that he should succeed; and 
now, sobered by the disappointment he had already expe- 
rienced, he was pre to anticipate the worst. And his 
anticipations were not ill-founded; for the translation was 
returned to him by the beokseller, with the remark that the 
versification was of too free and bold a character. Reader, 


—_———S 
cans !—though the gentleman te whom he had submitted 
allowed that, as a whole, it displayed great promise. it 

This last blow had quite a stunning effect on ymond 
His wife did her best to keep up his fainting 8 ue whan 
in her society, and dancing his playful linis boy tg his arms, 
he did occasionally rally; but his gleom seon returned 
threatening, ere long, to deepen into despair. And ample 
cause he had for anxiety, for three were all 
that he could now call his own; and, when this was 
ed, how was_he to procure the means of subsistence? He 
hed no trade, no profession, to fly to as a last resource; he 
had no methodical habits of business to recommend him to 
the money-making portion of the community ; none of that 
dogged perseverance which derives fresh stimulus from diffi. 
culties, as Anteeus renewed his strength touching earth; 
but was a mere creature of impulse—the upe of a buoyant 
fancy. In the wildness of his enthusiasm, he had calculated 
that by the time his small capital came to an end, his volume 
would have been bought, published, and, by introducing him 
to the favorable notice of scholars, have got him into repute 
among those best patrons of literature, the booksellers; and 
now he <= these fond calculations overturned, and 

—gaunt, threatening phantom !—usurping the 
by bis fireside ain tater 

One chance, however, still remained for him; and, after 
talking over the matter with Julia, he came te the resolution 
of publishing his volume at his own expense. It was a haz. 
ardous experiment, considering the state of his finances; ne- 
vertheless, there was a probability that it might answer; and, 
while this was the case, he thought that it was worth the 
trial. During the time that the printing was going forward, 
his spirits in a great degree revived; for the self-confidence 
of inexperienced youth, though it may receive a severe check 
is seldom crushed by its first disappointment. At length, how. 
ever, the period arrived that was to extinguish the last faint 
hope that lingered in Raymond’s breast. His volume was 
duly brought before the world, and for nearly four months be 
buoyed himself up with the notion that it was making ity 
way with a ‘generous and discerning’ public; but at each 
successive visit he paid his bookseller, this delusion became 
more and more apparent; and, eventually, he was compelled 
to admit that, so far as immediate fame or emolument was 
concerned, his translation had proved a signal failure. But 
this was not all. He had embarrassed himself with a heavy 
printer’s account, to say nothing of large sums disbursed for 
advertisements, which made such a deplorable inroad on his 
capital, that he had now little mere than seventy pounds re 
maining in his banker’s hands. Such was his situation at the 
close of the fourth year of his marriage. 

“Well, Julia,” said Henry, with a forced attempt ata 
smile, as they sat together one morning at breakfast, “I fear 
that my father’s prediction will be fulfilled, and that I shall 
shortly be reduced to as complete a state of destitution as he 
could desire.” ; 

“For Heaven's sake, Henry, do not speak in this sneering 
way of your father. Harsh he may be, because he thinks you 
have giver him cause for displeasure ; but it cannot be that he 
is such as you imagine. Try, then, to effect a reconciliation 
with him; remember, love, we are parents ourselves, and in 
our o’d age should feel acutely any neglect on the part of our 
child.” 

“ Julia,” replied Raymond gravely, “ you know not my fe- 
ther. He acts rigidly according to what he calls principle; 
and when he has once resolved on a particular line of con- 
duct, no consideration on earth can induce him te swerve 
from it.” 

“« But, consider, it is now upward of four years since you 
had your dispute with him. Surely he cannot harbor resent- 
ment for so long a period! You know how often I have en- 
treated you to write tohim; but you cannot know how much 
pain your disinclination to do sohas caused me. Believe me, 
for I speak not in anger, but in sad sincerity, I scarcely feel 
that you deserve to succeed, so long as you voluntarily live 
estranged from your father. You will write to him, then; 
wont you, love ?’’ and the young mother looked 
in her husband’s face, while a tear trembled in her eye. 

Subdued by the earnestness of his wife’s appeal, Raymond 
ne longer hesitated, but that day sent off a res and 
contrite letter to his father, wherein he implored him to send 
an early answer, if it were but a line, just to say that he for- 
gave him. But no reply came, infinitely to Julia’s astonish 
ment, whose benignant nature could not conceive it 
that a parent could so long cherish angry feelings toward & 


n. 
“I told you how it would be,” observed Henry, when, bar- 
ing waited a fortnight, they bad bo b given up all expectation 
of areply. “I knew that, by declining to enter into his 
views respecting commerce, I had offended my father past 
forgiveness.” 

“It cannot be helped, Henry; but you have done your du: 
ty, and should sad days be in store for us, this will be a con 
solation to you, as I am sure it will be to me.” 

‘Sad days!” replied Raymond. “ Ah, Julia, we shall not 
have to wait long for them. I fear we must quit our ootisg? 
without delay, and take cheap apartments in some — 
quarter of the town. I have delayed this communication 
the last moment, 





those were the days of Haley, Pratt, and the Della-Crus- 





knowing how much it would i 
but the painful truth must be told: I have ai Ril wo lk 
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pittance that I ma: be able, from time to time, to 
ae te booksellers. “© God!” he added, “ my 
's prediction is already half ang eng: 7 

“ Do not take this so much to heart, Henry,” said his gen- 
erous, high-minded wife; “‘to me one place is the same as 

nother, and Ican be ey ay omar so long asI retain 

love.. Leave me but that, dearest, and I shall still feel 
wat I am rich in the only treasure I ever coveted.” 

The dreaded communication thus made, Raymond instant- 
ly to act on it. He disposed of the remainder of 
his lease, sold his furniture at a heavy loss, and even got rid 
of the major portion of his favorite classics. He could not, 
however, make up his mind to part with his wife’s piano; for 
he well knew how dear it was to her, as being the first pre- 
sent he had made her subsequent to their marriage. With 
how many pleasant recollections, too, was it not associated in 
his own mind! How many e time had he sat delighted be- 
side Julia, as her slender fingers passed lightly over the ivery 

! No, he could not part with the piano; but, when he 
acquainted his wife with his determination, she, with the dis- 
interestedness peculiar to her character, surrendered all her 
own private feelings, and even urged him to the painful sacri- 
fice. Finally, however, it was agreed that the instrument 
should not be disposed of till the last necessity. 

Raymond’s next endeavor was to find some cheap suburban 

; and, after much hunting about, he fixed upon two 
farnished apartments in a small back street. in the neighbor- 
hood of Islington. ’Twas a dismal contrast his new abode 
presented to that to which he had been so long used. Anold 
rickety mahogany table, discolored with ink spots, stood in 
the middle of the sitting-room ; the cobwebbed curtains were 
threadbare and full of darns, the faded Kidderminster carpet 
looked as though it had been bought a bargain at Rag Fair, 
the window-frames shook and rattled in every wind, and the 

joining bed-soom, which was little better than a spacious 
closet, had no furniture but such as was of the homeliest de- 

. But Julia cared not for these things; for her hus- 
ye with her, and her child was thriving apace. Her 
simple and elegant taste soon produced a striking change in 
the aspect of her new lodgings. The curtains were taken 
down and freed from dust and cobwebs, the carpet neatly 
mended, a few flowers placed in the window-stand, and a 
few of her own drawings hung on the wall—all which im- 

ts she had to execute herself; for, on quitting the 
cottage, she had parted with her two servants, end retained 
only the services of her landlady’s daughter, an active girl 
about fifteen years of age. 

“Ts must be confessed, Henry,” she said to her husband, 
on the first night of their removal to Islington, “that our situ- 
ation is not quite so choice a one as we could have wished; 
but let us not be disheartened, love, for it is a long lane that 
bas no turning.” 

In this way Julia strove to sustain her husband’s courage, 
who, no longer hankering for literary renown—that radiant 
illusion was dispelled—but anxious only to provide for the 
wants of the passing day, applied to several booksellers for 
employment, offering to correct proofs, revise MSS., in short, 
do just whatever they might require. But his applications 
were unsuccessful, chiefly because he wanted that business- 
like air which indicates the practiced and willing drudge. 
One bookseller, an illiterate fellow of the Jacob Tonson 
school, frankly told him that he was too much of a gentleman 
to suit his purposes; for that what he required was a hard- 
working man, with ‘‘ no nonsense” about him. ‘Cambridge 
bed—d!” added this enlightened bibliopele of forty years 
since, in reply to a hint thrown out by Raymond, that, as he 

received a university education, he might, perhaps, be 
found not wholly inefficient—‘ Cambridge be d—d! and Ox- 
ford too: I’m sick of their names. Never yet published 
wy thing, at my own expense, for a university man, that I 
warn’t the loser by it. Brought out only last year a transla- 
tion of Juvenal, by Dr. Prosy, of Oxford, and a Treatise on 
Pneumatics, by Dr. Problem, of Cambridge, and never sold 
mere than forty copies of either of them. Devil take both 
wiversities, say 1! Good day, Mr. Raymond; sorry we’re 
not likely to suit each other; hope yeu may be more lucky 
ehewhere. I wish you good morning, sir.” 

The cavalier manner in which these remarks were made, 
stung Henry to the quick: with a strong effort, however, he 
managed to repress his feelings, and quitted the bookseller’s 
Presence without a word. On his way home, at the corner 
of a street leading into Holborn, a person hurried past, whose 

he imagined, were familiar to him; and turning 
we here he recognised his old college friend Jenkins, 
who, he felt convinced, had also recognised him, but was 
aoxious to shirk his acquaintance. Nor was this impression 
merroneous one. It was, indeed, his friend of earlier and 

years, the eager sharer in his schoolboy pranks at 
, and his more reckless follies at Cambridge, who, 
having caught sight of his seedy habiliments, on which the 
word ‘penury’ was stamped in legible characters, felt, with 
the false pride peculiar to weak minds, a sort of shame at 
being seen in the public streets speaking to se shabby a per- 
‘nage! Had Raymond been trimly attired, as in other 
days, the cace had been far different; but it was not in the 
mature of a Jenkins—and the mass of society is made up of 
to withstand the blighting influence of a thread- 

bate suit of clothes! 


When he reached home, Raymond threw himself into a 
chair, half mad with and vexation ; first, at the heart- 
less conduct of his and then at his own weakness in 
taking it so much to heart; while his wife endeavored, but 
in vain, by kind words and caresses, to restore him to compo- 
sure. 

“ You have been disappointed again, Henry ; I’m sure you 
have; but do not give way to gloom. To-morrow you may be 

“‘ For God’s sake leave me to myself. My brain is—curses 
on the groveling upstart! 
—., Leave me, Julia; do, pray, leave me alone for » 
while. 

“ Certainly, love, if you wish it, I will leave you;” and so 
saying, the meek and uncomplaining girl withdrew into the 
adjoining room, sick at heart, for these were the first testy 
words that had yet fallen from her husband's lips. 

Alas, for the poor and destitute! Unknown to them the 
halcyon frame of mind, the frank, cordial nature, the beund- 
ing fancy, the winged hope, the thoughts, tones, looks and 
impulses—that keep the fresh and loving, and gladden 
daily life. Care and spleen are ever the poor man’s portien; 
and rage and sullen gloom, and a breaking up of the best af- 
fections, distrust of himself and others, and finally despair, 
madness, and the suicide’s crossway grave! Poverty, if not 
absolutely crime, is yet its foster-parent; for, by gradually 
aneny Se feelings, and enfeebling the sense of shame, it 
paves the way for all malign influences; and small, indeed, 
is the number of those who can pass its tremendous ordeal 
unscathed. 

Foiled, for the present, in his attempts to procure work 
from the beoksellers, Raymond resolved to try his fortune as 
a port tutor, and advertised in the daily papers for pupils, 
whom he would attend at their own houses; and also, by way 
of having two strings to his bow, for the situation of usher in 
aschool, provided it were in the immediate vicinity of the 
metropolis. For several days he received no satisfactory an- 
swers to his applications; but at length, when he had repeat- 
ed them five or six times, a reply was sent him from a school- 
master in Pentonville, to the effect that “‘ J. Dobbs, of Para- 
dise House, having seen O. P. Q.’s advertisement in the 
Times, and being in want of an assistant to teach the ele- 
mentary branches of classics, would be glad of a visit from 
said O. P. Q., when, if terms, &c. suited, the parties might 
de business together.” 

The tradesman-like werding of this letter, together with 
the stiff and formal character of the hand-writing, enabled 
Henry to estimate pretty accurately the sort of person he 
would ihave to deal with; and, with anticipations the very re- 
verse of sanguine, he took his way to the address given in the 
note, pleased to find that it was so near his own residence. 

“Is Mr. Debbs at home?” he inquired of a stout country 
wench, who was cleaning the door-steps of Paradise House 
when he came up, and who looked as if, like a hackney-coach 
horse, ne possible amount of work could wear her out. 

“ Yes,” replied the girl, ‘‘ master is at home; but you can’t 
see him just now, because”—she added, in a most unsophis- 
ticated, matier-of-fact spirit—* because he’s flogging Sykes 
Junier in the school room, for inking his sheets this morning.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Raymond, smiling, “then I'll wait 
till the operation ’s over; I suppose it wont be long?’ 

“Oh dear, no!’ replied the servant with amusing naiveté ; 
“ master gets through a deal of work when once his hand’s 
in. Perhaps you'll just step in here till he’s ready to see 
you;’’ and she opened the parlor door, and t pinsiog a chair, 
told Henry that she would go and inform Mr. Dobbs of his 


arrival. 

For full half an hour Raymond waited, expecting every 
moment that the pedagogue would make his appearance ; bat 
finding no syraptoms of this, he became impatient, and rang 
the bell for the servant, who assured him that she had told 
‘ master’ that he was waiting for him in the parlor, but she 
supposed ‘master’ had forgotten it; and therefore as ‘ mis- 
sus’ could not see him, “ ’cause she was out marketing,” he 
had better go himself to ‘master ;’ with which words she 
showed him the way to the school-room, which was situated 
in the rear of the house, at the end of a small, graveled play- 
ground, aleng which some shirts and other linen were hang- 
ing to dry. 

As Henry entered this classic temple, he saw Mr. Dobbs, 
a brisk, priggish little man, dressed in rusty black shorts, 
white cotton stockings and Hessian boots, seated, with spec- 
tacles on his cock-up nose, at a desk round which several 
boys were standing, one of whose innocent backs he had ap- 
parently just anointed with the cane, for the youngster was 
bellowing like a bull-calf, while the pedegogue kept giving 
vent to his anger in such terms as—“ You stupid, lezy young 
dog, Ill teach you to remember the accusative case. Tom 
Holloway, what ’s the dative of musa? —Silence there, silence 
in the corner—what, you wont? very well: only wait till I 
come among you, that’s all’”—then, secing Raymond, who 
was approaching his desk, he looked at him keenly through 
his spectacles, and said ; ‘‘ Hey, who have we here? Oh, I 
remember! you’re the new usher, O. P.Q., that I wrote 
about t’ other day; well, Mr. 0. P.Q, if you'll just step with 
me into .the parlor for a few minutes, we can talk matters 


But no, he is not worth thinking | Well 


Having taken his seat, and motioned Ra te another, 
Mr. came at once to the point wi the slightest 
ceremony. “So you’re a Cambridge man, as the advertise- 
ment says 1” 

“Ves.” 


ore that’s in your favor—what references can you 
ve ” 

In reply to this blunt question, Raymond observed, that he 
could refer him to the publisher of his translation of Aschylus. 

“‘ Eschylus, hey?” What, you ‘ve translated Aschylus! 
' , upon my life, it’s very creditable to However, to 
drop Zschylus, and come to business—for [’ve not a moment 
to = just now—what wages do you expect?” 

= 8!” exclaimed Henry, with an involuntary expres- 
sion of disgust; ‘‘ I really have not considered the matter, so 
— you ’Il say what you are prepared to give.” 

“‘ Humph ; these are hard times, and schools do n’t take as 
pe to do; but as you're a bang pony man, I don't 
mind stretching a point; so, suppose I say pound a-year, 
and find yourself. Hah, you may well stare; it’s too much, 
upon my life it is.” 

“On the contrary, sir, I must say that the sum is”——— 

“ Too little ?—ca n’t help it; I never give more. Business 
is business. There’s my maid-servant does twice as much 
work every day as you ‘ll have to do for less than one-fourth 
the price.” 


“Your servant!” rejoined Raymond, with eyes flashing 
with indignation, “how dare you, sir, compare me to”—— 

“ Hoity-toity,” replied the schoolmaster, -humoredly, 
“ here ~~ 2 about a word! You ae ie thiek I 
meant you to be my maid-servant, do you? Never drea' 
of such a thing.” 

*‘ Well, sir,” said Henry, who saw by this time that it was 
sheer ignorance and vulgarity, and not design, that had 
prompted the pedagogue’s offensive allusion, ,“‘ though your 
terms are not quite what I feel that I have a right to expect, 
still, for the present, I accede to them.” 


ag you would,” replied Mr. Dobbs eagerly, for 
Raymond’s appearance had — him in his favor ; 
‘and, let me tell you, you’re a lucky fellow, for situations 
like this of mine do ’nt turn up every day. They're ‘rara 





avis in terris, ee simillima cygno,’ as the Eton gram- 
mar observes. I suppose you can come to-morrow 1?” 
. “I knew ef nothing to prevent me.” 


“Good. And suppose you step in and take a dish of tea 
with us this evening, when I'l introduce you to Mrs. D. I’m 
sure you ’li like her, for she’s a womanin ten thousand. Good 
morning, Mr. Raymond; I believe your name’s Raymond, 
an’t it?” 

“ Tis, sir.” 

“ Well, dong swor, Mr. Raymond, as the French 
says. We shall see you at six—and, I say, don’t go and run 
away with the notion that I wanted to make a maid-servant 
of you. A maid-servant, indeed! To empty the he 
and scrub down the stairs, I suppose! Ha, ha, ha! hat 
could have put such a crotchet as that into your head 7” and 
away bustled Mr. Dobbs, laughing heartily at what he con- 
ceived to be his new usher’s droll misapprehension. 


“ Forty a-year !”’ repeated Raymond to himself, as 
he Berea Bren to conusier Sulla with the result of his in- 
terview. ‘Gracious God! and are all my fine prospects 
come to this? Sunk to the condition of an usher at a small 
school kept by a vulgar ignoramus! How little did I foresee 
such an issue, when five short years since I figured among the 
gayest of the gay at Cambridge! Ah, could I but live those 
years again, how different would be my conduct! Curses on 
that egregious self-conceit which has been my ruin! What 
right I to look forward to literary renown—I, whose 
talents scarce suffice to earn me forty pounds a-year? But I 
will not complain; no, be my lot what it may, I will bear it 
patiently, fer it is for my wife and child I labor; and what 
sacrifices would 1 not make for them! Poor, peor Julia, 
would to heaven we had never met !” and, despite his assurr- 
ed stoicism, the tears started to his eyes when he thought of 
the privations which his marriage had extailed on his wife. 

Punctually as thechurch clock in the Pentonville road struck 
six, Raymond returned to Paradise House, and was formally 
introduced to Mrs. Dobbs, who was exactly what her husband 
represented her to be, ‘ a woman in ten thousand ’—which be- 
ing interpreted, means, that she was a desperate vixen, thin 
and straight as a skewer, with sharp ferret eyes, and a tem- 
per so thoroughly soured, that one might almost i that 
she had been dieted from her youth + on prussic-acid 
and crab-apples. The good lady was by no means slow or 
shy in developing this attractive feature in her character ; for 
something having occurred to ruffle her temper a few minutes 
before Henry came in, she immediately began scolding the 
servant-girl, and then, by way of variety, fell foul of her hus- 
band. “ Why did n’t you set the tea things, pny heard 
the bell ring?”’ she exclaimed in a shrill tone of ; “ Do 
you think your master and myself are to be kept waiting till it 
suits your pleasure to attend to us? And such handsome 


wages as you get, lazy slut! Ring—ring—ring—there's 
nothin but ringin Tn this ; if one had n’t the patience 
of a 2 opel t up withitaday. Mr. 





over at our leisure ;"’ and, dismissing his class, he led the way 





back to the room which my here had just quitted. 


Raymond, 
have to go through. you would n’t 


sir, if you knew what 
them boys, why don’t you go out, 


wonder at my——drat 
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Dobbs, and make them me 4 quiet, instead of sitting there gance, love, but take a glass, for I’m sure you stand in need 


grinning like a Cheshire cat ?” 
“Mr. Raymond,” said the schoolmaster, takin 
of his wife’s pausing to recover breath ‘I've 


in the hand terms.” 
he Kant you in the somest terme 


of it.” 


She then poured him out a full glass of sherry, and placing 


m to the || her chair beside him, endeavored, during their bomely meal, 
referred me to, and am happy to tell you that ||to draw him into a tranquil fiame of mind. She spoke to 


him of the child, who was growing, she said, more like him 


h sugar do you take with your tea, Mr. Raymond 1” || every day; of the confident hope she entertained that their 


enquired Mrs. Dobbs; “ we have both white and brown; our 
late usher used to take brown, however” 

“ Do, pray, my dear Mrs. D., allow the gentleman te take 
which he pleases. A few lumps of white sugar, once ina 
day, is neither here nor there.” 

** None of your nonsense, Dobbs. I know what’s right as 
well as youcan tell me. It isn’t the sugar I look to, but the 
principle of the thing.” 

“Oh, ay—the principle! that’s another matter. I’ve no- 

to say against that.” 

“T should think not, indeed ;” and thus speaking, Mrs. 
Dobbs desired her husband to hand Raymond his tea, mode- 
rately sweetened with white sugar, (in consideration of his 

on this occasion a visiter,) tegether with a thick slice of 
and butter, as stale as O’Connell’s joke about the Re 
peal of the Union. 

“You'll have a comfortable place of it here, Mr. Ray: 
mond,” observed the schoolmaster, in an affable, patronising 
manner; your hours will only be from eight o’clock to ene, 
and from two to five, which is a mere nothing in the way of 
work, especially as the classics must be as easy to you as 
your A, B, C; and that reminds me of the grammar as we 
use in the schoel. Don’t you think that the Eton Latin 

mar might be greatly altered, in point of arrangement, 
for the better? I’vea notion of my own on this point, which 
I intend to astonish the world with one of these days ;” and 
as he said this, the pedagogue laid his forefinger beside his 
nose, and put on an air of uncommon astuteness and sagacity. 

“ Sruff and nonsense, Dobbs!’’ said his bland helpmate ; 
“ you ’re always talking about the alterations you ’re going to 
make in the grammar-books, but you nevermakesthem. I’d 
rather see you do more and talk less. That’s the way to get 
on; isn’t it, Mc. Thingembob ?” 

“* With respect to the Eton grammar,” resumed the scheol- 
master, taking no notice of his wife’s interruption, “‘ what do 
you think, Mr. Raymond, of my project of commencing it at | 
once with syntax? I know that most scholars is in favor of 
the book as it stands; but when you come to reflect, sir, on 
the vast importance to youth of a thorough knowledge of syn- | 
tax, I’m sure you’!] agree with me that they can’t be too soon | 
drilled into it. What is it as makes Mrs. Dobbs aad I talk | 
so correctly? Why, a knowledge of syntax, in course! Verbs 
and substantives is all well enough in their way, but begin, I 
say, with the great difficulty; get over that first, and all the 
rest follows as a matter of course. My views, you perceive, 
are quite original.” 

** They certainly are, sir, but” — 

‘* But what, my good sir? Speak eut, for I’m frank my- 
self, and like frankness in others. Indeed, I ask you fora 
candid opinion ; for no man hates compliments more than I 
do. I’m glad you think my scheme original, and ]’m sure 
the more you consider it, the more you ’Ii like it.” 

“* Since you wish for a candid opinion, Mr. Dobbs, I do n’t 
mind saying, that your scheme is somewhat like putting the 
cart before the horse.” 

‘‘ Humph—indeed—so you think so, do you?” replied the 
schoolmaster, looking very red in the face; ‘‘ well, upon my 
Ife, you ’re candid enough, I must gay that; I wish I could 
say you were as rational.” 

“T regret, Mr. Dobbs, if any thing I have said has given 
you offence.” 

“ Offence, Mr. Thingembob— Raymond, I mean! Come, 
that ’s a good joke! Do I look as if I was offended? Dol 
speak as if I was offended? Is my manners such as show [ 
am offended? Upon my life, you must have queer notions of 
things to suppose [ could be offended with such a rubbishing 
remark, as putting a cart before a horse! Ha, ha, ha! He 
feats ‘a offended, Mrs. D! A good joke an’t it? He, 

e, he! 





present embarrassment would be but temporary ; and then re- 
turning to the subject of ‘little Charley’—for a young and 
fond mother's thoughts seldom wander long from her children 
—expatiated with delight on the surprising ocity of his 
intellect; how he smiled when she talked to him, just as if he 
knew what she said ; how he was always looking about him 
—a clear proof of his quick faculty of observation; and how, 
in short, he was the handsomest, most affectionate, and most 
astoxishing babe on the face of the earth! Thus the sanguine 
wife ran on, while her husband, catching the infection of her 
good humor, replied to her with an animation unknown to 
him for weeks; and after an hour spent in weaving plans for 
the future, they retired to their humble cou:h, happier than 
they had been since they quitted their cottage at West-end. 
Alas, it was the last gleam of sunshine they were destined to 
enjoy on this side the grave ! 

Having once fairly entered on his duties as an usher, Henry 
followed them up with as much zeal as he could muster. But 
the monotonous drudgery of his vocation—perhaps the most 
repulsive of any to which a poor man can be subjected—soon 
began to wear away what little remained of freshness and ar- 
dor in his character. Mr. Dobbs, too, though a cordial and 
well-natured fellow in his way, when nothing occurred to dis- 
turb his self-complacency, was one of those fellows with whom 
he found it impossible to sympathise. His very excellencies 
were annoying, for his gocd temper was apt to assume a pa- 
tronising form, and his ignorance and vanity met Raymond at 
every turn. Occasionally, too, he would be seized with fits 
of sulkiness, and then nothing that his usher did could please 
him. Henry’s temper was sorely tried by these ebullitions ; 
nevertheless, he allowed no angry word to escape him, but 
strove to maintain an appearance of stoical equanimity. 

So six months passed away, at the expiration of which pe- 
riod all that remained of Raymond’s capital was twenty 
pounds! He made many efforts to improve his income, and 
frequently called on the publisher of his‘ Hschylus,’ in ths 
hope of hearing some welcome intelligence respecting its sale, 
but the answer he got was invariably the same; and though 
on one occasion a letter was put into his hands, written by an 
eminent Oxford scholar, expressing high admiration of the 
style in which the translation was executed, yet this barren 
praise was all he obtained, with the exception of the revision 
of a small MS. essay on the Greek drama, for which he was 
paid a mere trifle. 

Such repeated disappointments, combined with the daily 
vexations he experienced as an usher, soon produced a visible 
alteration both in his appearance and manner. And Julia! 
did no change take place in her? Yes, her voice had lost 
much of its former rich and joyous music; the fire of her elo- 
quent eye was dim; wan dejection had imparted its most af- 
fecting expression to her still lovely countenance ; but her na- 
ture was as exemplary as ever. Deep as were her griefs, she 
bore them meekly and in silence, maintaining in her husband’s 
presence an appearance of serenity, almost. of cheerfulness, 
and striving to infuse into him the hope which she herself had 
wellnigh ceased to feel. 

One afternoon Raymond returned home, afier his school 
labors were concluded, more languid and depressed than 
usual. He complained of headache and flying pains in his 
lima, for which, attributing them to a mere cold caught in 
consequence of having got wet through the previous day, he 
tovk vo further remedy than just going early torest. He had 
not, however, been asleep more than an hour, when he was 
awoke by violent shivering fits, which so alarmed his wife, 
who was sitting at work in the room, that she instantly made 
a fire, and gave him some hot tea, thinking it might warm and 
refresh him. But the fever, for such it was, increased mo 
mently on him, and by daybreak he was so seriously ill, that 
Julia, despite his entreaties te the cortrary, called in an ape- 











Amused with this usconscious display ef wounded vanity, 
and feeling the absurdity of attempting to reason the pedant 
out of-his pet crotchet, Raymond proceeded to practise what 
is called the ‘ soothing system,’ and by so doing, succeeded, in 
some degree, inallaying Mr. Dobbs’s excited temper ; shortly 
after which he took his leave, fully persuaded of the justice 
of the old adage, that ‘ naked truth is exceedingly unlovely.’ 

Arrived at his lodgings, he found his sitting-room looking 
as tidy and cheerful as it was possible for such an unpromis- 
ing apartment to look. The curtains were close drawn, the 
candies were lighted, and a clean white cloth laid upon the 
table, on which were some cold meat, a brown loaf, a salad, 
and a bottle of white wine. Julia received him with her wont- 
ed cheering kindliness of manner; she was dressed with ex- 
treme neatness and simplicity—indeed, in her best attire, for 
she had made holyday on this occasion ; and her beauty, if not 
quite so dazzling as it had once been, wore a more touching 
character than ever. ‘I guessed, Henry,” she said, “from 
what you toid me this morning of your new employer, that you | 
would come home wearied, and perhaps dispirited, with | 





thecary, who, on his arrival pronounced Henry to be laboring 
under a severe attack of the typhus. For upwards of a fort- 
night he remained in a very doubtful state; and during this 
period Julia was his sole nurse, though her own health was 
delicate, and required repose, for she was again about to be- 
come a mother. While her landlady’s daughter attended 
Charley—but never out of his parent’s sight—she kept con- 
stant vigil by her husband’s bedside, administering his medi- 
cines, moving about him with the noiseless step of a fairy, an- 
ticipating his slightest wishes, and owning to no fatigue nor 
debility; but whenever she saw his languid eye resting on her 
pale face, assuring him with a smile, and in those sweet, soit 
tones so delicious to a sick man’s ear, that she was never bet- 
ter in her life. In a woman who truly loves, there is a disin- 
terestedness that shuts out all thought of self—a power of en- 
durance whose and vitality seem to increase in pro- 
portion to the demands made on them. Man may volunteer 
heroic sacrifices, such as are noised abroad in the world, and 
repay him with interest by the renown they bring; but he is 
incapable of those more homely and unostentatious ones which 











jour Visit; so the instant I got Charley to bed, I sent fora | a wife and a mother is so ready to make with no thought of 


of wine; now, don’t shake your head at my extrava 


praise, and no consciousness, save that she is doing her duty. 


= 
In about a month—thanks to Julia’s nursing—Raymo 
again enabled to go abroad ; but the fever bed eae war 
to his irritability, and he shrunk with absolute loathing fret 
the idea of resuming his school duties. N the 
attempt must be made; so he set out for Paradise Pek 
where he received exactly the sort of welcome that he hag 
calculated on. In his usual unceremonious manrer, ‘Mp, 
Dobbs informed him that he had been under the a 
filling up his post, ‘ for time and tide waited for no man ;'ang 
when he called at his lodgings, he had been told by the lang. 
lady that he was in such a ticklish state that it was @ ‘men! 
impossible’ to say when he would be well. He was sorry 
very sorry—for his disappointment; but it could not be 
business was business; however, if the new usher did not 
why, then, he should heve no objection to take him bad 
again. He concluded by presenting Henry with his ‘ wages! 
which amounted to nearly thirty pounds. young may 
scorned to expostulate, but quitted the house with an air of 
utter indifference, though his heart swelled almost to 
at the cavalier treatment he had received. In this 
state of mind he reached his own door. Julia had gone out 
for a short walk with her child; and when she returned, 
Raymond, with a splenetic burst which he frui a 
tempted to suppress, expressed his surprise at her leaving 
him so long alone. 
“Se long, Henry? I’ve only been absent a few 
just to give Charles a little fresh air, for he stands greatly ig 
need of it, poor child! Besides, I did not expect you back s 
soen.”” 
“ Well, well—no matter—there needs no excuse.” 
“Don’t speak so hastily, love ; indeed, if I had 
you would have been vexed, I would not have gone out at all; 
God knows, it was not fur my own pleasure; and fearful of 
saying more, lest she should thereby increase his irritation, 
Julia quitted her husband’s presence. iy 
From this time forward suck a change took place in Ray. 
mond’s nature, that those who had known him in earlier 
years, would have had some difficulty in recogni 
again. Care, anticipating the work of years, had del 
wrinkles in kis brow, and a moody reserve succeeded to 
former frank cordiality. That maudlin, ever-vigilant sens. 
tiveness which detects reproach in the tones of a voice; seesa 
sneer lurking in a smile ; and with perverse ingenuity finds , 
personal application in every py! remark—that enveromed 
spirit, which resents a show of cheerfulness as indi 
and of sympathy.as contemptuous pity ; which, doubting i. 
self, doubts every body else ; and draws even from disinte 
ested love the materials of distrust ; such was now the desti- 
tute Raymond’s portion; and though Julia—how could itbe 
otherwise ?7—was still as dear to him as ever, and he would 
gladly have laid down his life to promote her welfare, yet 
there were moments when his diseased fancy almost Jed him 
to believe that she lamented the destiny that had bound up 
their fortunes together. Often when he walked the stress 
alone after nightfall—for he seldom stirred out by day—and 
saw wealth rolling along in its carriage, and heard the sounds 
of music and merriment issuing from gaily-lit drawing-room, 
he would ask himself why he should be thus abandoned to 
hopeless grief—ke, who every disposition to labor, who 
had committed no crime, and whose sole fault was, that he 
was a gentleman bred to no profession! It seemed tobim 
that he had little or nothing in common with his fellow- 
creatures; but was specially singled out for suffering—a use- 
less, blighted slip, torn off from the great plantation of hums 
nity. And indeed his lot, common though it is in this hari. 
working world, might well justify the bitterest feelings; for 
though occasionally the publisher of bis translation of i“ 
lus, pitying his forlorn condition, would give him @ wo 
revise for the press, yet this was a chance god-send, and was 
soon cut off altogether by the latter’s bankruptcy. 


Thus reduced to the last extremity, and seeing nothing bat 
a workhouse before them, Raymond and his wife were com 
pelled—alas, reader, this is no idle fiction !—to make one 
meal serve the place of two; and often poor Julia would 
without herself, in order that her husband ar 4 her child 
have enough. Of course they could not be long in this state 
witheut its becoming known te their landlady; a 
rough in her manner, she had a feeling heart; and 
standing she was their creditor for no inconsiderable amount, 
yet she never ventured beyond grumbling a little at times about 
the non-payment of her arrears, for Julia’s gentleness of die 
position had completely won her esteem, and she felt per 
suaded that she would discharge her debt the vey ee 
portunity. So strong indeed was her regard for . 
couple, that on Sunday, when Raymond was striving to 
his thoughts by reading, and his wife was nursing her 
who was rather sickly from teething, she sent up her daughter 
with a slice of hot baked mutton and some potatoes, carefolly 
covered up between two plates—a portion of her own Seb- 
bath dinner—thinking, as a matter of course, that her lodgers 
would jump at such an unexpected dainty. 

“<Whe’s there? come in,” said Henry, as the girl knocked 
gently at the door. . , 

“Please sir, it’s me. Ma has sent you this nice. plate 
of "—— 

“D——n! does your mother mean to insult me 1” @ 





claimed Raymond; and snatching the plates from the gM 
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hands in a fit of uncentrollable rage, he flung up the window, 
meat, and all into the street. 
“What! throw the vittles out of window!” said the as- 
tounded landlady, when her daughter acquainted her with 
the circumstance, “that nice hot slice which I cut off the 
part of the joint, and put some warm gravy over it, 
and picked out the brownest taters, and all because I knew 
ae of mutten were rather scarce on the second 
floor. Here’s a pretty go! and the plates is all smashed, in 
course, and now ai’nt got two of the same pattern left! 
What can have come to him?” Then, after a pause, during 
which she seemed considering in what way she should take 
notice of the affair, a strong feeling of pity came over her, 
and she added, ‘“ but I see how it is; misfortin bas druv him 
mad, for none but a madman would go for to waste good 
wholesome meat in that manner. Poor ge 
heartily sorry for him ; fur when he first come here, his shirts 
were of the finest linen, vich is a proof he must have been re- 


spectable, whatever he may be now; and then there’s his 
wife, vich hasn’t had a bellyful of vittles, to my know: 
for these three days past. Well, I won’t press too ly 


upen ’em for when they had it to pay, they paid, and now 
they haven’t got it, they can’t pay, tho’ they’ll make all 
one of these days ; no fear of that; at the same time, I 

he hadn’t flung my best plates out of window.” 

Raymond’s situation was now quite desperate. His watch, 
the small remainder of his books, and even his wife’s piano, 
were disposed of, and nothing could he call his own save the 
clothes on his back. Still he struggled with his lot, while, 
uknown to him, Julia tried to earn a trifle by her needle, 
and would frequently, when her husband and her child were 
asleep, sit toiling till long past midnight, the tears dropping 
fast upon her work. These labors, so unsuited to one of her 
delicate frame, made fearful inroads on her constitution; 
nevertheless, she persevered in them, while her landlady, who 
bad originall. suggested the idea, contrived to procure her a 
few shillings weekly, by disposing of, her work to a fancy- 
milliner in the neighborhood. On his part, Raymond deter- 
mined to make one last effort to retrieve himself, and with his 
only remaining guinea renewed his applications in the news- 
papers for private pupils. For a brief while, a faint gleam of 
sunshine illuminated his prospects. He obtained a situation 
as tutor to two boys, sons of a rich stockbroker at Highbury. 
whither he was forced to trudge on foot four times a week ; 
but after he had given about a dezen lesson, he was dismissed 
by the broker’s upstart wife, who treated him as a sort of up- 

butler, and took a rooted dislike to him, because he re- 
Bred to be overwhelmed by a sense of her paramount dignity, 
and was too obtuse to discover in her sons the beauty of an 
Antinous, combined with the precocious genius of a Crichton. 

When Julia was made acquainted with the facts of this 

summary dismissal, she resolved on seeking an interview with 
roe father—a project which she had long secretly nou- 
ished, but had put off from time to time from a natural re- 
luctance to be considered in the light of an interested intru- 
der; but now she felt that further hesitation would involve a 
breach of duty on her part, so, taking her child in her arms, 
she set forth on her doubtful expedition. When she reached 
the elder Raymond’s house, which was situated in one of the 
fashionable quarters of town, she en quired of an overgrown 
butler, who was standing at the open hall-door, nearly filling 
it up with his bulk, whether she could see his master; but was 
informed, in reply, that he had been traveling for the last year 
and a-half on the continent, and was expected home in about 
afortnight. This, all things considered, was cheering intelli- 
gence, for it impressed her with the belief that he hot re- 
ceived his son’s last letter; and she persuaded herself, there- 
fore, that he might be induced, when informed of Henry’s 
circumstances, to ‘ kill the fatted calf,’ and extricate him from 
his present deplorable condition. 

And truly Julia needed to have some sanguine hope of this 
sort to buoy her up ; for, a few hours after her return home, a 
calamity befell her, far worse than any she had yet encoun- 
tered, Her boy—her darling boy, the pride and joy of her 
heart in her darkest hours of gloom, in whom her whole 
being seemed bound up—this passionately loved child was 
seized, early in the evening, while lying in his mother's lap, 
with severe convulsive fits, arising from teething. The dis- 
tracted parent immediately summoned the landlady to her as- 
sistance, who advised her to put the boy inte a warm bath 
Without delay ; and they were busy making the necessary pre- 
parations, when Raymond came in, having been absent all the 
morning; and, horrorstruck by this new visitation, darted off 
to the nearest chemist’s, in order to procure some soothing 
medicine, which his landlady expressly recommended as an 
infallible specific in attacks of this nature. 

Quick as lightning he reached the chemist’s shop ; but what 
vas his dismay, on tendering half a-crown in payment for the 

to learn that it was a bad one! 

Wretched man! It was his last half-crown! 

God help my dying child!” he feebly muttered; and, 
Pressing his hand to his forehead, staggered to the door, as if 
lean for suppert against it. 

The chemist regarded him with astonishment. “ Eh, 
What's that ? 08 say ?”’ he exclaimed, “ dying ? No, no, 
hin’ gen man, not quite so bed as that, I hope—poor 
let” does not hear me! Come, come, sir, where do you 

1 We'll go together. Jenny,” calling to his wife, who 





was in a parlor adjoining the shop, “ britg me my hat—quick 
—and look to the s till the sueutang BOO bulk 
- Now, sir, let’s be off;”" and, seizing the bewildered 
Raymond by his arm, he hurried him into the street. 
In less than ten minutes Henry was again at home; but, 
alas! the very first glance he cast at Julia convinced him that 
his worst forebodings were verified. The poor child bad just 
breathed its last in its mother’s arms ; and the landlady, with 
the tail of her apron held up to her eyes, was administering 
to her such coneolation as her feelings suggested on the spur 


of the moment. “ Don’t take on so, dear lady,” said the |g 


compassionate dame, “pray don’t. It goes to my heart to 
see you sitting there so sad and patient, with your peor eyes 
fixed on the baby, and never a tear in ’em. It was the Lord’s 
will, and you must submit. Ah! I know well what it is to 
lose a child. I had a boy once, beautiful as your own, and 
just as he began to know me, and say ‘ mother,’ God called 

im away; and now he’s happy, and so is little Charley, and 

that ought te be a comfort to both of us. Have a good cry, 
Mrs. Raymond, do, and you'll be all the better for it, and 
don’t think of the little bill as is ewing, I'll never press you 
for it;”’ and so saying, the kind-hearted creature gently with- 
drew the child from Julia’s arms, and laid it on the bed in 
the adjoining reom. 

Mean time, the chemist, who had been a silent spectator of 
this sad scene, respecting, with true delicacy, the sacredness 
of parental sorrow, made a sign to the landiady, who accom- 
panied him down stairs, when he put several questions to her 
regarding her lodgers; for their bearing, so superior to their 
situation, their poverty, which was equally manifest, and the 
deep, still, gnawing anguish which seemed to have been long 
we them away, had strongly excited his feelings in their 
behalf. ‘‘ When they first come here,” said the landlady, 
pleased with the interest that the chemist took in them, “they 
was as nice a couple as you'd see any where; but sickness 
and poverty fell on ’em, and then they got inte arrears with 
me, vich, however, I’m nowise particklar about, because their 
principle’s good, and Mrs. Raymond tells me that her hus- 
band’s father is a gentleman with lots of money, who is ex- 
pected back in a few days from foreign parts, when I have no 
doubt he’ll settle matters quite pleasant and comfortable. 
Ah, sir! she’s a sweet young lady is Mrs. Raymond— so gen- 
tle and civil, never spoke a cross word since she’s been in this 
house !”” 

“De you know what trade or profession her husband is 
in? 

“Can’t say I do; but he’s a very pleasant-spoken gentle- 
man wken he’s in his right senses.” 

“What! have you reason te believe that his mind’s at all 
affected ?”” 

“TI don’t know about that; but he’s werry queer at times, 
and is always walking up and down his room, like the tiger 
at Exeter ‘Change. I believe he’s what they call a genius, 
and writes books, and goes out teaching, vich accounts for 
his being so queer; for I’ve heard say as all geniuses is a lit- 
tle cracked—it’s a part of their profession. T’ other day he 
flung two of my best plates out of a window, because I sent him 
up summat nice and hotfor dinner, thinking, in course, as he 
was hungry, he’d like to eat; instead of vich, he goes off in 
one of his wagaries, flings up the window, and shies both 

tes smack into the gutter! But he’s a werry excellent 
lodger for all that—never asks for the key of the street door 
at night—never goes to skep in his boots, as my last lodger 
did, arter he'd come home drunk at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing—and takes as mueh care of the furnitur (leastways his 
wife does, vich is all the same) as if it was hisown. [’m 
sure I’m heartily sorry for ’em both, poor things, and will do 
all as lays in my power to serve ’em.” 

When the good lady had concluded her prelix statement, 
the chemist desired her not to let her lodgers want what was 
necessary in their present situation, for that he would be an- 
swerable for the payment, though he had not the slightest 
doubt that, when the elder Raymond was made acquainted 
with his son’s distress, he would come f-rward to his relief ; 
but if not, he would himself see what could be done with the 
old gentleman. He then took his departure, and till the day 
of the funeral kept away from the afflicted parents, deeming 
it likely that his presence might be felt as a sort of intrusion ; 
but when this last mournful rite was over, he frequently called 
on them, and by his friendly and considerate conduct im- 
pressed them with the most grateful feelings towards him, 
which were increased almost to reverence when they learned, 
through the medium of their gossiping landlady, that it was 
to his unobtrusive munificence they were indebted for the pay- 
ment of their child’s funeral expenses. 

John Bull, John Bull—despite thy faults, and their name 
is Legion—thou art a fine fellow; a rough, knotty sample of 
humanity; sound at heart as one of thine own forest eaks!— 
Reserved thou art, and crabbed; a sad grumbler, too—for 
grumbling is the first great law of thy nature—but even in thy 
sullenest mood the cry of distress never thine ear in 
vain. At her husband’s instigation, whose kindness to the 
bereaved couple was unremitting, the chemist’s wife sought 
their acquaintance; and whenever she could an hour 
from her own household duties, she would it with Ju- 
lia, whom she assisted in making for her own 

ing confinement, and endeavored, by cheerful 
conversation, to rouse inte something like activity. But vain 





















Fe 


ng on summer evenings on their first quitting 
West-end, Julia, complaining of fatigue, cunted heseell tn the 
trunk of an old elm that lay across footpath, and placing 
her head on her husband’s arms, and looking him hetion. 
ately in the face, thus addressed him, with an earnestness and 
solemnity that formed a striking contrast to her late reserved 
and lethargic bearing :—* I have asked you, love, to come out 
with me this evening, because I feel a conviction that it is the 
last walk we shall ever take together. Henry, I am dying! 
Start not dearest; this is no fanciful im induced by 
low spirits, but a sad truth, for which I 
prepare you.” 

“ Julia,” replied Raymend, deeply agitated by this unex- 
pected communication, “‘ do not, I entreat—I implore you— 
give way to such thoughts as these; a little while, and you 
will rally, I feel assured you will.” 

“ I have tried to think so, Henry, but it is useless, for there 
is a silent moniter within, that warns me that my days are 
numbered. Listen, then, and do not let this my last request 
pass unheeded. When | am gone, seek your father, submit 
yourself to bis a and be guided implicitly by his advice; 

my dea ve the way to a lasting reconcilia- 
meee if 00, I shall nee have died in vain. You will not 
have so difficult a task as you imagine; for I as 
called at his house, where I heard with pleasure that he h 
been absent upwards of a year, and most likely therefore had 
not received the letter which you sent him some months ego. 
However, — ye camry effort, es you value your 
own miod, respect my memory.” 

« ‘ will—I will!’ exclaimed Henry, the tears streaming 
fast down his cheeks, “‘and you shall yet live to rejoice in our 
reconciliation.”’ 

Julia shook her head—*“ For your sake, love, I could wish 
that it could be so, for the absence of a familiar face to which 
we have been long accustomed, is a sore trial—and too weil 
I know what you will feel when you first miss me from your 
side; still I cannot disguse from myself, that we shall soon 
be lost to each other. I will not ask you to keep me in your 
recollection; for affectionate and confiding as you have al- 
ways shown yourself, Julia, I know, will be uppermost 
in your thoughts; but, dearest, let me beg of you, whatever 
be your destiny hereafter—and God grant it be a happy one! 
—to check those violert emotions which I have lately seen 

reying on your mind, and unfitting you for the duties of life. 

solemnly on what I now say, and whenever henceforth 

you feel any disturbing passion rising within you, think that 

Julia addresses you from the grave, and for ber eake endeavor 
control.” 


” ound made no reply, for his grief impeded the power of 


heart. 


it is my duty to 


pressible 

** believe me, Se ee ee 
pre you for an event which must — 
perhaps a few days. When that event place, lay me in 
the same grave with Charley; and when your last hour too 
arrives—and far distant be the day—I should wish that you 
also should be laid beside us. Henry, I have prayed long 
and fervently that my approaching end may be tranquil, that 
my senses may be preserved to me to the moment, that 
my dying eyes may be fixed on yours, my hand clasped in 
yours, and my lips give and receive the last kiss of love and 
peace. And I feel assured timt my prayers will be answered, 
and that the voice whose soothing tones I most love to hear, 


that is not spent in your society. 
return home, iti growing late, nad the wind comes chilly t 


me across these 
So saying, Julia rose from her scat, and leaning on her 
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—OCO rr 
beshandia cape Sasaappenty walked slowly and silently back to 


The effort Julia had made hed so exhausted her 





pangs of premature labor, and soon 
of a child, which survived its birth but a few hours. For the 
two following days the young went on—to use her 
medical attendant’s phrase—‘ as well as cquid be expected,’ 
considering how dreadfully her constitution had been shatter 


ed by the and privations she had undergone ; 
but on the afternoon of the day, unfavorable symptoms 
appeared; her strength began to decline rapidly : and when 


the apothecary came in to pay his usual visit, he was so struck 
by the sudden change, that he warned Henry to p him- 
self for the worst. When he returned again at night-fall, he 
found all his rehensions confirmed. Julia was sinking 

oe bad besnweniia, from sheer debility, to take 


ing wholl: withdrew from the chamber, Raymond gen- 
pape may hand from his wife’s grasp, and rose to fol- 
low him, with a view (so eagerly in moments of affliction do 
we catch at ye | to wring from him an acknowledgement 
that there was some hope; but just as he reached the 
door he turned round, fancying that he heard Julia’s voice, 
and seeing her dim eyes sadly resting upon him, he could not 
resist that mute, touching appeal, so resumed his station by 
her side, which evidently gave her pleasure, as he felt by the 
faint pressure of her hand. But this was almost the last 
symptom of consciousness she evinced. Shortly after, a film 
came across her eyes, she sighed feebly, there was a tremu- 
lous movement of the lips, as if she would have spoken, but 
could not; and then all ws still! The pure spirit had re- 
turned to its native heaven. 

O God! the agony of that moment of bereavement! There 
he sate—the widowed and childless husband—rigid and mo 
tionless, shedding no tear, breaking out into no stormy passion 
of grief, but looking like one suddenly frozen to marble. The 
clock struck midnight, and still there he sate, past, appar- 
ently, the power of thought and feeling. The nurse, whe had 
been in attendance on his wife, and then his landlady, did all 
they could to rouse him from his leaden stupor; but they 
soon gave up the task as hopeless, and left him alone with the 
dead. Alone with the dead! Alone with one who has 
been our best friend and counselor through life, the daily 
gladdener of our home, the sharer alike in our joys and sor- 
rows !—alone with this loved one, yet miss -her accustomed 
smile, see no ray of fond intelligence lighting up her features, 
and receive no answer when we wildly call upon her name! 
alone, in short, with that which was, but és no longer !—what 
a world of dreadful meaning is in these words ! 

Toward daybreak, the stunned widower began slowly to 
wake to a consciousness of his pituation. Reflection stirred 
again within him; but alas! not to soothe, but to aggravate 
the bitterness of his grief; forevery hasty word he had spoken 
—every impetuous feeling he had given way to in Julia’s pre- 
s2nce—came rushing, like a hot blasting lava-torrent upon his 
memory. ‘‘ Wake, dearest!’ he distractedly exclaimed, 
‘* wake, if only for one brief moment, to say that you forgive 
me. No, she will wake no more!’’ he added, gazing at the 
serene still-smiling features, on which the grey light of morn- 
ing rested; ‘‘ no more, she will wake no more!” At that in- 
stant, a cock crew from a neighboring garden wall. Ray- 
mond started at the sound, recollecting with what painful 
feelings he had heard it but the morning before, fearing it 
might disturb his wife’s repose. ‘ My God, can all this be 
real!” he resumed, wringing his hands in agony, “ or do I 
but dream that I am left alone and desolate? Julia—alas, 
she hears me not!—oh my brain, my brain!” and, overpow- 
ered by the intensity of his emotions, he dropped senseless on 
on the floor. 

When he recovered his senses, he found himself reclining 
on a sofa-bed in the adjoining room, witn the nurse standing 
beside him, bathing his hands and temples with vinegar, and 
the landlady placing the breakfast things on the table. 

“« Let me make you some strong tea, Mr. Raymond,” saia 
the latter, struck by his haggard and bewildered looks; 
“‘ there ’s nothing like tea for fits. I always takes it for the 
’sterics, and such-like, and it brings me round in a twinkling, 
as the saying is.” 

“ She’s late—very late at breakfast, this morning,” mut- 
tered Henry, in tones scarcely audible, while he kept his eyes 
fixed on the bed-room door, as if ex every moment that 
Julia would make her appearance. 

“‘ You'd better lie dewn, sir,” said the nurse, shaking u 
the sefa-pillows, “‘and try and get a few winks of sleep. It 
will do you more good than any thing else.” 

“ Hark, whose voice is that in the next room?” inquired 


good cry 
“ Again! 
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ing. I have known her to sing, even with the tears standing 
in her eyes; for loves the sound of his mother’s 
voice; and if her heart was breaking she would sing to him.” 
Then, after a minute’s pause, during which he pressed his hand 
against his forehead, as if struggling to recollect himself, “Oh 
God—QOh God, she’s dead!” he passionetely exclaimed, and 
starting from his seat, rushed back into the bed-reom, and 
imprinted a thousand frenzied kisses on the cold white lips of 
his unwakening wife. 

While the widower was thus giving vent to his griefs, a 
gentle knock came to the door, and the chemist made his ap- 
pearance. The worthy man was much shocked at the altera- 
tion which twenty-four hours had wrought in Raymond’s per- 
son; and still more at the fierce distraction of his language. 
Rising up from the bed on which he had flung himself, and 
Dende ths visiter into the next room, which the women had 
just quitted, he said, “So, you ’ve heard she is dead. Yes, 
yes, itcan be ne shock to you; you must have foreseen it for 
weeks ; but I—wretch, ruffian that I am!—could not—would 
not see it—even though it was my own hand that struck the 
blow. Mr. Mar , Lam my wife’s murderer! You start, 
sir; but as there is a God above us, in whose presence I 
speak, it is the truth!” 

“‘ My dear young friend,” replied the chemist, ‘ do not talk 
in this wild way, but try and compose yourself.” 

‘‘Compose myself! What, with a heart dead to every 
feeling but remorse, and a brain all scorching ashes! Oh, 
Mr. kland ! you know not the tortures I daily—hourly— 
inflicted on her, who is now for the first time happy since our 
union. I made her feel what it was te embrace poverty and 
destitution! She was gentle—f ing—affectionate—but 
I cared not for these things, but even resented them as proofs 
of indifference. When, for my sake, she put on an air of con- 
tentment, almost of cheerfulness, I told her she had no heart 
—as I live, these were the words—and yet at that very mo- 
ment, though she uttered no word of complaint or reproach, 
her heart was bleeding at every pore! Ah! you may well 
shed tears, sir, but I cannet—no, not even for the dead.” 

After some time spent in endeavoring to reason Raymond 
out of his painful impression, and to soften the bitterness of 
his self-reproaches, by assuring him that his wife had never 
once spoken of him but in the fondest and most grateful man- 
ner, Mr. Markland took his departure ; and meeting the land- 
lady on the staircase, recommended her, just for a few days, 
till he should have become more reconciled to his loss, to keep 
an attentive eye on her lodger—an injunction which the goed 
dame obeyed so strictly, that Henry at once divined the mo- 
tive for such well-meant but officious surveillance, and from 
that moment exhibited more collectedness and tranquillity of 
demeanor than he had shown since Julia’s death. 

When the chemist next saw him, he was surprised and de- 
lighted by this unex change. There were no more 
startling outbursts of remorse. Raymond was now quite cool, 
and apparently resigned ; and not only freely entered into con- 
versation with his friend, but even explained to him the posi- 
tion in which he stood toward his father, and requested him 
to call on the old gentleman, and say how anxiously his son 
desired to see him once more, and hear from his own lips that 
he no longer entertained an angry feeling toward him. The 
kind-hearted Markland readily undertook this commisxion ; 
but on calling at the elder Raymond’s house, he learned that 
he had not yet come back, but was expected every hour; 
whereupon he left a letter which he had brought with him, in 
anticipation of such an answer, in which he stated all that 
Henry had told him, and added, that he would take an early 
opportunity of seeing Mr. Raymond, in order to learn his de- 
cision respecting his son. 

The day appointed for the funeral had now arrived. Mark- 
land looked forward to it with some anxiety ; but he was grati- 
fied to perceive that he had no cause for uneasiness, for there 
was an excitement in Henry’s manner and a lustre in his eye, 


markable— to believe that he was gradually and surely regain- 
ing a healthy and active frame of mind. Throughout the sol- 
emn ceremony he maintained an ap of composure ; 
but when the first clod of earth rung upon the coffin lid, a vio- 
lent shudder came over him which, however, he contrived to 
represss, for he saw Markland’s mild eye fixed on him with a 
steady gaze. When tke last rites had been paid to the de- 
parted, and the grave covered in, the widower azd his friend 
returned to the former’s lodgings ; and as Henry quietly insist- 
ed on being left alone, the chemist thought it would be a good 
opportunity to pay his promised visit to his father. 

He found the elder Raymond, who had come home late the 
preceding night, in a state of great mental perturbation, with 
his son’s letter, written many months before, lying epen before 
him. A few brief words sufficed to explain every thing, when 
the old man, on whem age had produced—as it often does on 
stern natures—a mellowing effect, insisted on setting out, 
without a moment’s delay, to his son’s lodgings; and, as his 
own carriage was not in the way, he engaged a hackney-coach 
to convey him to Islington. On their road, the chemist men- 
tioned to the anxious father the circumstances under which he 
had left his son, which greatly added to his disquietude ; for 
he was well aware of Henry’s sensitive tem t, how lit- 
tle self-control he possessed, and how apt to be the slave of 
impulse. As they turned into Gray’s-inn Lane, they 


were 
stopped for a few minutes by two heavy coal-waggons, which 








that led the chemist—whose penetration was by no means re- || the 





SEE 


so annoyed the old gentleman that he would have jumped o ss 


and hurried the rest of the way on foot, had Sat 
checked by kis more com fart, Conn bene 
find the boy well!” he kept frequently muttering to himself, 
“ No doubt of it, sir,” replied Markland, “TI left him tran. 
Should go and He down’ for'he ‘hei hed no'leat So 
8 ard lie down, for ad no 
nights.” for several 
“I never intended to drive him to exteremities,” continued 
the repentant nt; “no, I merely meant to read him 
vere lesson. om before I quitted England, I expected 
have seen or heard from him, and his silence stung me to the 
quick. How slow the man drives!” he added; and putting 
his head out of the window, he called upon the coachman to 


hurry on at his utmost oon 

In a few minutes the lumbering vehicle drew up at the door 
of the lodging-heuse, which was opened by the landlady, who 
had recognised the chemist from the parlor window, and 
formed a pretty accurate guess as to who was his : 

“Well, how is he—Henry—my son?” exclaimed the elder 
Raymond. 

“T think he’s asleep, sir,” replied the landlady, 

a curtsy; “ for I ain’t heard his footstnp for nearly dropping 
and when he’s awake he does nothing but walk up and down 
the room, talking to hisself. Perhaps I’d better go up and 
tell him as you’re come, sir, for he’s summut startlish at 
times.” 

**No, no; I'll be my own messenger;” and, accompanied 
by Markland, the old man rushed up to his son’s apartments, 

After knocking once or twice at the door, and receiving ne 
answer, they tried to open it, but, to their surprise, found that 
it was bolted. 

“ Do not be alarmed, sir,” said Markland to the 
parent; “ doubtless your son ’s asleep, and does not wish to 
be disturbed.” . 

“True, true; ‘I forgot that,” replied the elder Raymond, 
grasping his companion fervently by the hand, in gratitude 
for his suggestion ; “ nevertheless, [ cannot rest till I’ve ascer- 
tained the fact;”” with which words he knocked more loudly 
than before, and called on his son by name, in a tone of veice, 
however, which was quite broken and disguised by agitation, 

“ Hark!” said he, listening with intense anxiety; ‘I hear 
a sound!” 

“Yes,” rejoined Markland, “he is opening his bed-room 
door ;” and, peeping through the keyhole, the chemist beheld 
Henry walk slowly toward the fireplace, which was ri op 
posite the door. Just as he reached it, he turned round, when 
the horror-struck Markland perceived that his throat was 
bared, and that he held an open razor in his hand. 

“Oh, my God !” he exclaimed, starting back, “ he’s about 
to”? — 

‘What? Speak, man, speak, or I shall lose my senses.” 

The chemist made no reply, but thundered at the door with 
all his might. 

“ Henry, my son—my darling boy, let me in; pray let me 
in—quick ! ’T is your father calls !’’ 

A loud frantic laugh was the only reply. 

“‘ Help, help—break open the door!”’ shouted old man at 
the top of his veice ; and joining his strength—the strength of 
desperation—to that of the chemist’s, they at length succeed- 
ed in wrenching the crazy door off its hinges, and dashed into 
the room. 

Alas! it was too late. The frenzied deed was done. Right 
in the centre of the Pe es stood the maniac—a ghastly 
spectacle !—with the blood pouring a full tide from his yawn- 
ing throat, and his red eye kindling like a coal! The instant 
he caught sight of the intruders, he glared on them like a 
demon, tossed his arms wildly above his head, and -then fell 


sf 


forward his full length, stone-dead, at the feet of his father! - 


ety * * * * ao a = 
Thirty years had passed, when one day, in the early part of 
London season, a clergyman of the Church of England 
(who was afterwards raised to the deanery of ——) discover 
ed, while turning over some volumes on a book-stall in the 
Blackfriar’s Road, a work, covered with dust, in boards, and 
with scarcely a leaf cut, entitled, ‘ Taz Piays or ZscHyYLvs, 
translated by Henry Raymonp, Ese.’ Being an ardent 
lover of classical literature, he examined the book, which was 
quite new to him, with considerable curiosity, and was 90 
much struck with the spirited and poetic manner in which 
the translation of some of the chorusses was executed, that 
he made an instant purchase of the work; and finding, on & 
careful perusal, that it fully realized all his expectations, be 
made it the subject of an elaborate criticism in a well-known 
monthly review, to which, in common with the best scholars 
of the day, he occasionally contributed. This criticism ex- 
cited, in no ordinary degree, the attention of the learned 
world, and numerous, but fruitless, were the enquiries made 
after ee translator, whose volume thus, for the first - 
sancti by the imprimatur of the cognoscenti, speed 
through a second edition, while he himself slept unnoticed in 
his humble grave! Yes, the fame for which he had toiled in 
vain when living, was awarded to him when dead—the usual 
lot of genius; for the Temple of Fame stands upon the grave 
and death is the price Lg enter! ry for the privilege of en 
trance. Gentle reader, the of my tale—to quote the 
words of that great and good man, Walter Scott—is this— 
* Literature is a good staff, but a sorry crutch!’ 
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~The Legislature of New-York convened at Albany at 1 
o'clock on Tuesday the 5th inst. In the Senate, Lieut. Gov. 
BrapisH took the Chair, and the old officers continuel as 
ysual without reélection. The Assembly was called to erder 
by the Clerk of the last House, and the eath of office admin- 
istered to the Members by the Secretary of State. The 
House then proceeded to ballot for Speaker, with the follow- 
ing result : 
For Peter B. Porter, jr. of Niagara, (Har.).....66 
“ LeviS. Chatfield, of Otsego,...(V.B.).....60 
So Peter B. Porter was declared duly elected. All the 
Harrison Members were present, two Van Buren men absent. 
Philander B. Prindle, of Chenango, was in like manner re- 
élected Clerk, Daniel H. Bromley of Albany Sergeant-at- 
Arms, Joseph S. Lockwood of Chautauque Door-keeper, and 
Abiel W. Howard of Chautauque Assistant Door-keeper. 
The two Houses having been fully organized, communicated 
the fact to each other and to the Governor. The latter there- 
upon transmitted to each by his Private Secretary his Annual 


Message. 
GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 
Fellow-Citisens of the Senate and Assembly : 

The field of public service to which you have been called, 
is bounded by no narrow limits. It includes the responsibili- 
ties of securing civil rights; of defining crimes of every grade- 
and prescribing their appropriate punishments; of establish, 
ing laws concerning the acquisition, tenure and alienation of 

; of instituting and maintaining courts of justice ; of 
prescribing and enforcing all duties arising out of the domes- 
tic and social relations ; of creating associations designed to 
promote the public good, and controlling or suppressing such 
as are injurious ; taking care of the public health ; providing a 
medium of exchange ; sustaining domestic trade; regulating 
elections, and preserving the purity of the elective franchise ; 
enacting laws for the discipline and instruction of the militia, 
the education of youth, the support of the peor, the relief of 
the afflicted, the encouragement of agricuiture and all the use- 
ful arts, and the developement of the resources of the State by 
the improvement of rivers and the construction of roads and 
canals; and finally, all the responsibilities and powers which 
sovereign States may assume and exercise, with the exception 
of those expressly granted to the Federal Government, and 
subject only to limitations prescribed by the Constitution of 
this State and that of the United States. These responsibili- 
ties affect the welfare, honor and happiness of two and a half 
millions of free people. Although distinguished for the re- 
finement of its social condition, this community is only in the 
beginning of its existence. Notwithstanding its thousand 
towns, it has yet an extensive region altogether unoccupied ; 
and with an aggregate wealth of a million of millions of dol- 
lars, its soil is imperfectly cultivated, its minerals have hardly 

disturbed in their beds, the natural obstacles to trade 
have been only partially removed and the perfect subdivision 
of industry in its various departments is yet to take place. 
We are in the midst of communities which are neither hostile 
nor rival powers, nor yet dependent colonies, exhausting their 
wealth for our support ; but free and prosperous States, bound 
to us not only by the federal compact, but by the stronger ties 
of common sympathy and affection, and obliged by the natural 
direction of their trade to contribute to our revenues and in- 
crease our commercial importance. 

When the Federal Government has discharged its duty in 
maintaining peaceful and advantageous relations with foreign 
sountries, in conducting its fiscal affairs so as not to derange 
the business of the peop!e, in making the necessary improve- 
ment of navigable rivers and lakes, and affording proper facil- 
ties for the trausmission of intelligence, it can do little more to 
promote the public welfare. On the other hand, the Legisla- 
ture which by salutary reform effects a decrease of crime, 
raises the standard of general education, establishes a new 
safeguard around the elective franchise, or opens a new chan- 
nel for commerce, does more to increase the general prosper- 
ity, and even to strengthen the bonds of the Union, than Cen- 
gress with its limited powers ean accomplish. 


Pt care which we are permitted to review, has been 
with the blessings of health, plenty and peace. No 
pestilence has been abroad, severing the ties from which hap- 
piness arises, and recompensing with disease and death the 
unavailing offices of affection; nor has war, with its fearful 
desolation, diverted from domestic sorrows their rightful sym 
y and censolation. Contentment has been in our dwel 

8; and the abundance we have received has rendered it 
more easy to give than to withhold. The laws have main- 
tained their supremacy, and the administration of justice has 
no resistance. All the departments of the Gov- 

ernment have performed their functions without interruption, 
and with general success. The harvest has been followed by 
8 partial resuscitation of confidence, and the general indica- 
cations of a revival ef enterprise promise a retura of prosper- 


ity. Sentiments tavorable to frugal and patient industry 








, have 
their just influence ; and the'agitation, which, for a 
time, threatened tc array each other masses having 
common interests, and to establish new, impracticable and re- 
volutionary measures, in the policy of the government, has 
given way toa prevailing conviction that the public welfare is 
best promoted apes | harmony and an aN and bya 
conservative support of tried institutions and laws. 

The Comptroller will lay before you a full report of the 
fiscal condition of he State. The revenue derived from auc- 
tion sales, within the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth day 
of September last amounted to $164,621 38. The receipts 
for duties on salt manufactured at the salt springs, were 
$155,961 16. 

The revenues from auction sales, have been affected by the 
ye of commerce, and exhibit a diminution of $60,- 
780 46, since the previous fiscal year. The quantity of salt 
manufactured, has been less than in the year 1839, by about 
two hundred thousand bushels, and the revenues are therefore 
less by the sum of $33,301 96. 

There has heretofore been in use one salt spring in each ol 
the villages of Liverpool, Salina, Syracuse and Geddes. The 
water at Liverpool cov-ains about seventy per cert of salt; 
the springs at Salina and Syracuse, furnish about fifty-six per 
cent, each; and the water at Geddes yields about thirty per 
cent. All the springs, except that at Liverpool, furnish limi- 
ted supplies. The very commendable efforts of the Superin 
tendent to discover additional sources of brine, have been 
crowned with success. Three springs have been found at Sa- 
lina, each furnishing water equal in strength and purity to 
that at Liverpool; and collectively they will yield an ample 
supply for the manufactories at Syracuse and Geddes. 


I am happy in being able to state that the search for new 
springs at neg has. been successful; and that a revi- 
val of the manufacture of salt at that place may be expected. 
As a consequence of these discoveries, we may anticipate a 
reduction of the expense of manufacture, and an increase in 
the quantity produced ; results which cannot fail to be profita- 
ble to the treasury, and beneficial to our fellow-citizens. 

The amount of tolls and rents of surplus waters collected 
during the fiscal year, on all the canals of the State was 

$1,606,827 45 
And the amount of charges on all the canals, 

exclusive of interest on loans, was 586,011 87 
Leaving a nett revenue of $1,020,815 58 
Being $36,981 17 less than the amount of nett income of the 
preceding year. 

The amount of tolls and rents received during the season 
of navigation in 1840, was $1,775,747 57, showing the gra- 
tifying increase of $159,365 55 over the amount received in 
1839. 

The productive capital of the Schosl Fund, at the close of 
the fiscal year was $2,033,807 95. The revenue received 
within the same period, including the appropriation of $165, 
000, from the income of what is called the United States De- 
posite Fund, was $268,400 62. The amount paid out for the 
support of Common Schools, was $275,010 10. 

The Capital of the Literature Fund is $268,777 93 The 
revenue during the year, including $28,000 appropriated from 
the income of the United S:ates Deposite Fund, was $46,- 
935 84. The amount paid out and applied to the support of 
the higher seminaries of learning, was $47,771 97. 


All the colleges in the State are in a flourishing condition 
The number of students attending these institutions is six hun- 
dred and sixty two; of whom one hundred and twenty are in 
Columbia College, one hundred and fifteen in the University 
of the City of New-York; two hundred and seventy-three in 
Union College ; ninety four'in Hamilton College; and sixty in 
the College at Geneva. The communication from the Presi- 
dent of Columbia College, herewith submitted, shows that that 
institution is suffering a singular inconvenience from the past 
liberality of the State. 

The number of students in all the academies and grammar 
schools in the State, is thirey-four thousand eight hundred and 
three. The number of children attending the common schools 
is about five hundred and seventy thousand; and the whole 
number of children between five and sixteen years of age, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, is about six hundred thousand. 
There are about eleven thousand common’szhool districts in 
the State, including those under the charge of the Public 
School Society ia the city of New-York, in all of which schools 
are maintained during an average of eight months ia the year. 
Of these school districts, there are very few which have not 
complied with the act providing for the establishment of 
School District Libraries, and there are at this time in these 
various district libraries about one million of volumes, 

Within the five years limited by the law there will have 
been expended in the purchase of books, more than half a 
million of dollars. Although an injudicieus choice of books 
is sometimes made, these libraries generally include history 
and biography, voyages and travels, works on natural history 
and the physical sciences, treatises upon agriculture, com- 
merce, manufactures and the arts, and judicious selections from 


modern literature. Henceforth, no citizen who shall have im- || #ge 


proved the advantages offered by our common schools, and 
the district libraries, will be without some scientific knowledge 
of the earth, its physical condition and phenomens, tho ani- 
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mals that inhabit it, the vegetables that clothe it with verdure, 


and the minerals under its surface, the physiology and the in- 
pesctieal en, hove of charley and ther apgioedon tothe 
prac uses, those to 
arts, the principles of moral and pelitical economy, the history 
of nations, and ly that of our own , the _ pro- 
gress and triumph of the democratic principle in the Govern- 
ments on this continent, and the prospects of its ascendancy 
throughout the world, the trials and faith, valor and constancy 
of our ancestors, with the ins iring examples of benevolence, 
virtue and patriotism exhibited in the lives of the benefactors 
of mank The fruits of this enlightened and beneficent en- 
terprise are chiefly to be gathered by our successors. But the 
present gencration will not be altogether unrewarded. 
though ory tap daoed citizens may pass the district library, 
heedless of the treasure it contains, the unpretending volumes 
will find their way to their fireside, diffusing knowledge, in- 
creasing domestic happiness, and premoting public virtue. 

The institution for the instruction of deaf mutes, and the 
asylum for the blind, cortinue te make ample returns for the 
patronage they have received. 

The Legislature of 1839 very properly directed the imme- 
diate attention of the Commissioners of the asylum for the 
insane, to the completion of one of the four edifices contem- 
plated by my predecessor. That building is designed to ac- 
commodate about two hundred and fifty , and may be 
prepared during the ensuing season for the reception of y bd 
who unhappily are to b its tenants. It devolves upon 
you to adopt a system for the government of the institution. 
There is net within the range of the healing art, a d 
ment that requires so rare a combination of profound knowl- 
edge of the physical and intellectual constitution of man, with 
firmness, gentleness and devotedness, as that of the cure of 
ruined minds. 

The geological examination of the State will be completed 
on the first day of June next. The public offices of the seve- 
ral State departments will be transferred, during the Spring, 
to the new State Hall, and the building now occupied by those 
offices will, in pursuance of the law passed at the last session 
of the Legislature, be fitted for the reception of the geologi- 
cal, botanical, mineral and zoolegical specimens procured 
during the survey. The final report of the geologists will be 
submitted at the next session of the Legislature, Exhibiting 
a full view of the zoology, botany, mineralogy and geology 
of the State of New-York, it will be a nobler tribute to sci- 
ence than any which has yet been offered in our country. 

The law passed last year concerning the redemption ef 
Bank notes has had a beneficial operation. The currency 
issued by the several banking institutions and associations has 
maintained its credit and circulation. The bills of the City 
Bank of Buffalo have been redeemed by applying for that 
purpose $262,333 82 of the Safety Fund, and $52,795,17 
received from the contributing Banks. The Wayne County 
Benk at Palmyra, has recently been placed under an injunc- 
tion at the instance of the Bank Commissioners, but the hol- 
ders of its bills will sustain no loss. There remains of the 
capital of the Safety Fund the sum of $556,486 76. 

The number of convicts in the State Prison at Auburn on 
the thirtieth day of September last, was six hundred ead 
sixty seven; of whom two hundred and fifteen were received 
during the year ending with that day. In the same period, 
twelve died, thirty-five were discharged by pardon, and one 
hundred and thirty four by the expiration of their sentences. 
The amount received for the labor of the convicts during the 
fiscal year was $61,355 35; and the amount expended for 
general support and necessary improvements and in the pay- 
ment of previous debts was $57,928 10. The excess of the 
earnings of the convicts over the ordinary expenses of the 
prison, was $6,917 59. The number of convicts in the State 
Prison at Mount Pleasant, at the close of the fiscal year was 
eight hundred and thirty-two. The number received during 
the year was three hundred and fifty-six; eighteen died, 
twerty were discharged by pardon, and one hundred and 
ninety-two by expiration of sentence, within the same period, 


The amount of earnings was $33,504 14, and the expenses 
of the prison were $77,460 00. The fiscal condition of the 
prison is highly satisfactory, and their discipline has been 
improved. The complaints of cruelty which heretofore en- 
gaged the public sympathy, and brought our penitentiary sys- 
tem into disrepute, have altogether ceased. Sunday schools 
have been maintained, and in pursuance of my recommenda- 
tion, the cell of each prisoner is always supplied with a vol- 
ume of the School District Library. The measure was fol- 
lowed by a gratifying improvement in the conduct of the pris- 
oners. Many wearisome rs of solitary confinement are 
beguiled, resolutions of repentance aad reformation are form- 
ed, and the minds of the unhappy convicts, accustomed to 
the contemplation of virtue and ed by knowledge, are 
gradually prepared to resist the temptations which await them 
on their return to society. 

The efficacy of the administration of justice, must neces- 
sarily be impaired by a too frequent exercise of the pardon- 
ing power. Inconsiderate clemency operates as an encour- 
ment to crime, and produces more misery than it allevi- 
ates. I have deemed it my duty to restrict the exercise of 
the pardoning power within narrower limits than have been 
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It has been confined to those cases where the conviction 
was erroneous; where the punishment adjudged was mani- 
festly too severe; where important disclosures conducive to 
[ae oem were made; where the insanity of the prisoner 
8 that a higher than any human power had interposed 
between society and the offender against its laws ; where dis- 
eases threatening life might be removed by a restoration to 
liberty; and a smali number in which the appeal for mercy 
was commended by the sex, the tender youth or extreme age 
of the , or by temptations which , or the 
mitigating circumstances which attended commission of 
crime, and was su by evidences of penitence and re- 
formation. The w number of discharged from 
the state prisens by pardon during the last year was fifty-four. 
The number in 1839 was thi . Of those 
perdoned in the two years, the rights of ci were re- 
stored to those only, six in number, who were found to have 
been unjustly le 

The whole number of persons pardoned for every descrip- 
tion of misdemeanors, in 1820, was 354 ; 
in 1821, 311; in 1822, 209; in 1823, 100; in 1824, 180: in 
1825, 173; im 1826, 285; in 1827, 190; in 1828, 231 ; in 
1829, 88 ; in 1830, 138 ; in 1831, 115 ; in 1832, 107; in 1833, 
160; in 1834, 149; in 1835, 131 ; in 1836, 93; in 1837, 108; 
in 1838, 158 ; in 1839, 64; in 1840, 85. 

Sixteen convictions for murder have been reported to me 
within the last two years. Of these, one conviction was re- 
versed by the Court for the Correction ef Errors ; one convict 
was pardoned because, although he pleaded guilty to the 
charge, it was certified by the court that he was insane when 
the crime was committed ; the sentences of three were com- 
muted to confinement in the State Prison for life, upon the 
ground of doubts of the justice of their conviction, or from 
mitigating circumstances; nine have suffered the penalty pre- 
scribed by law; and two are now awaiting the same fearful 
punishment. While many citizens deny the absolute right of 
government to inflict capital punishment, all agree that its too 
great frequency operates as an encouragement, rather than a 
preventive of crime. It is an interesting and important in- 
quiry, whether that frequency does not now exist among us. 

The Commissioners appointed to mediate a settlement of 
the difficulties on the manor of Rensselaerwick, have prose- 
cuted the duty assigned them in a spirit of equal justice to all 
parties, and will, as 1 am informed, soon be prepared to sub- 
mit a report. 

The canals were navigable from the twentieth of April, 
to the fourth of December; and the navigation has been less 
hindered than in any previous year. An increased depth of 
water has been maintained, permitting an increase of burthen 
in the boats used and materially reducing the expense of 
transportation. Thirty thousand dellars were expended in 
repairing the dams across the Hudson river, at Troy, which 
was carried away by a flood in February last. It was also 
found necessary to substitute new structures for several de- 
cayed locks and aqueducts, in order to maintain the naviga- 
tion of the Erie and Champlain canals. The expenditures 
for repairs, have therefore been somewhat in 

The enlargement of the Erie canal has been prosecuted 
with all the diligence permitted by the appropriations for that 
object. Various — have been finished, and ethers will 
be completed within the winter. The amount expended for 
the enlargement, prior to the Ist of January 1840, was $4,- 
669,661. The appropriations for that object, during the last 
year, were $2,500,000; and the surplus revenues of the canals 
applied to the same purpose, were $369,171. Thus, between 
the first day ef January, 1840, and the first day of March 
next, the sum of $2,869,171 will have been expended ; ma- 
king the aggregate sum which will then have been applied to 
this great work, $7,538,832. 

The experience of the present commissioners justifies the 
belief that the cost of the enlargement will not exceed the 
corrected estimate submitted by their predecessors in 1839, 
viz. $23,112,766. Deducting the amount which will have 
been expended on the first of March next, $7,538 832, there 
will be required to finish the enlargement, the sum of $15,- 
573,934. That portton lying between Albany and Rome, 
might be completed in the spring of 1843; the part extend- 
ing from Rome to Rochester, might be finished by the spring 
of 1845; and the residue, from Rochester to Buffalo, by the 
spring of 1847. 

The Legislature at its last session appropriated $100,000 
for rebuilding the locks on the Chemung canal. The work 
has been commenced, and will be efficiently prosecuted.— 
Fourteen of the new locks will be ready fer use when the nav- 
igetion is resumed. A section of the feeder of this canal, 
one mile in length, was left in an unfinished state, and the 
navigation has been much hindered. The inconvenience has 
been felt more severely since the business of the Canal has 
been increased by the transportation of coal. 

The construction of the Black River Canal has been con- 
tinued. The portion of it from the Black River to Rome, 
about thirty miles in length, required as a feeder, may and 
ought to be completed as soon as an additional supply of water 
shall be req for the enlarged Erie Canal. According to 
the corrected estimate of the former Canal Commissioners, 
the cost of the Black River Canal and feeder will be $2,431,- 
699,29. There was appropriated in 1836, the sum of $800,- 
000, and in 1840 the sum of $250,000 was appropriated, to 





which is to be added the of a feeder from the Black 
River to the Erie Canal, estimated by the Canal Board at 
$290,097 66, which has been transferred to the credit of this 
Canal, making an aggregate of $1,340,097.66: all of which 
except about $160,000, had, at the close of the fiscal year, been 
devoted to the construction of this canal. 

That part of the Genesee Valley Canal, lying between 
Rochester and Mount Morris, 36 miles in length, was opened 
for navigation on the first of September last. The branch 
canal to Dansville, will be finished and connected with the 
main canal during the present winier. The cost of the entire 
imprevement was estimated by the former Canal Commis- 
sioners at $4,900,122,79. The sum of $2,000,000 was ap- 
propriated ia 1836 and $500,000 in 1840, the whole of which 
will have been expended by the first of March next. 

Forty-five miles of the New-York and Erie Railroad, ex- 
tending from its eastern termination at Pierpont on the Hud- 
son river to Goshen, in the county of Orange, will be in ope- 
ration within the present month. The entire length of the 
road will be four hundred and forty-six miles. Various por- 
tions, seventy-two miles in the whole, are graded and ready 
to receive the superstructure. Ninety-one miles, chiefly in 
the valley of the _seacremnll are under contract, and the 
com) represents that it is about closing contracts for one 
pases wef fs eighty-eight miles. It represents further, that 
its road will, in capacity for business, and the cheapness and 
safety with which it can be used, be second to none in the 
United States, and with the exception of its higher grades, 
equal to any in England. The company also communicates 
its expectation of completing the work within the period of 
two years. The cost of the road, as estimated by the com- 
pany, will be about nine millions of dollars. The amount 
which has been expended is one million three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. The credit of the State, granted by 
the law of 1838, was three millions of dollars, of which four 
hundred dollars were issued prior to 1840, and four hundred 
thousand dollars within that year. 

The construction ef the Auburn and Rochester Railroad 
has been successfully prosecuted. That portion of the road 
which extends from Canandaigua to Rochester, and connects 
with the railroad from the latter place to Batavia, was put in 
operation on the first of September last. It is expected that 
the whole will be finished within the ensuing eighteen months ; 
and there will then be a continuous line of railroads from 
Albany to Batavia, leaving a space of only forty miles with- 
out such communication between the Hudson river and Lake 
Erie. ; 

The commissioners appointed to survey the routes for a 
railroad from Ogdensburgh to Lake Champlain, have per- 
formed that duty. I lay before you their report concerning 
the feasibility and advantages of an improvement which I 
deem essential to the developement of the mineral resources 
of the State, and to its general prosperity. 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, and all the 
railroad companies which have been aided by loans of the 
credit of the State, have regularly paid the interest on the 
stock issued for their benefit. 

The debt of the State, exclusive of that portion which was 
contracted for the construction of the Erie and Champlain ca 
nals, and which is regarded as paid by the accumulation of 
funds set apart for that purpose, and exclusive alse of the con- 
tingent liabilities arising from the loans of its credit, is as 
follows: 

Debt of the General Fund, exclusive of what is called the 
permanent loan to the Treasury from the ca- 

nal revenues,eecces secs sees cece sees sees $1,412,961 62 
Debts for the lateral canals that are completed, 

including the recent loan for the Chemung 

canal,..cese Cees Cees seee sees eeeees sees 3,551,841 71 
Debts contracted for unfinished work—viz : 

For the enlargement of the Erie canal,...... 6,500,008 00 
For the Black River canal,. eereeeeseseoaes 1,050,000 00 
For the Genesee Valley canal,..+..e0+seeeee 2,900,000 00 
For the Oneida River improvement,..e. see 50,000 00 


Aggregate State Debt,..eeee ereeee «ee0ce+ $15,064,746 33 


The nett revenues of all the canals during the last fiscal year, 
after deducting ail expenditures and the deficiencies of the 
lateral canals, WETCcesccees coccceseccces $1,020,815 57 

Leaving aclear surplus, after paying the interest on the debt 
for the enlargement of the Erie canal, and the $400,000 
annually leaned to the Treasury, of...++++++$398,095 95 

The Commissioners of the Canal Fund estimate that the clear 
surplus of the fiscal year will be... ..«+++ ee«+$570,000 00 

The expenditures from the General Fund during the fiscal 
year, exclusive of the deficiency of the lateral canals, 
WETC ce ceeseccesseeesssesseessseseees «eee $779,324 36 

The receipts f’m the sources provided by law were$379,211 01 

From the payment of the balance due the preceding year from 
the Canal Fund and from other sources,.....$400.113 35 
The Militia of the State consists of forty-three divisions, of 

which four are artillery, three are cavalry and horse artillery, 

thirty-three are infantry, and three are riflemen. These are 
divided into three hundred and sixty-nine regiments and sep- 
arate battalions. The aggregate number of citizens enrolled 
is one hundred and eighty-three thousand one hundred, of 
whom seven thousand three hundred and thirty-six are caval- 
ry and horse artillery, nine thoosand and eighty-two are artil- 





2 Se 
lery, one hundred and fifty-seven thousand six hundred 
thirty-one are infantry, five thousand six hundred ani qu 
nine are riflemen, and three thousand three ended ae 
eighty-two are enrolled in independent uniform ~~ 
While I have the pleasure to announce a grati 
ment in the enrolment of the militia, it will excite no surprise 
that its discipline remains as imperfect as heretofore, 

The report of the Commissary General nts an account 
of the condition of his department. The State owns twa 
ase and ninety-two _—— two hundred and 

rass pieces of ordnance, with arms and im equip 
ments for a force of about fifty thousand men. ve atten. 
tion is pn pros | called to the suggestion of the Cemimisga. 
ry General, concérning the y es for the presen” 
vation of the important property committed to his care, 

I submit herewith the correspondence which hag 
between the Executive of Virginia and myself, on the subject 
of the demand made by the former fer the delivery of certain 
fugitives from justice, —“ with stealing a negre slaye— 
In bringing the subject of this correspondence before your 
predecessors, I observed that it fell within the province of 
the Executive department, and that the duties of Sandie 
ment arose under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and not under the Constitution and laws of this State, 
Nevertheless, the respect I owed to the Executive of 
and to the Legislature of this State, induced me to su my 
action for the information of the Legislature. The Governor 
of Virginia, by direction of the Legislature of that State, sub- 
sequently transmitted to me certain resolutions of that body, 
with a request that I would lay the same before the Legisla. 
ture of this State. I was at the seme time requested by the 
Executive of Virginia to review the position which I had ta. 
ken. Both these wishes were complied with, and with what 
results will appear in the correspondence now submitted, | 
have thought that it might not be uninteresting to the 
lature to receive also a copy of a special message by the 
vernor of Virginia to the Legiclature of that State, together 
with a copy of a circular letter addressed by that functionary 
to the Governors of the slave-holding States. 

In discharging the constitutional duty of recommending 
such measures as are deemed expedient, I shall have occasion 
sometimes to refer to views submitted to your predecessors 
and to past legislation. 

It has been recommended that the Legislature should in- 
sist upon the payment by the Federal Government of the 
fourth instalment of the surplus revenues, and require a re 
linquishment by Congress of all claims for a reimbursement of 
the moneys constituting the United States Deposite Fund.— 
The moneys deposited with the States were derived from im. 
posts and from sales of the public lands, and were the pro 

rty of the people of the United States. It cannot be de- 
nied that when the distribution was made, it was well under- 
stood by Congress, that the form of a deposit was adepted, 
only to save the bill fram the veto of the Federal Executive, 
Nor is it less apparent that theseveral Legislatures, in dispo- 
sing ef the funds deposited, by no means contemplated acon- 
tingency in which they should be repaid to the General Go- 
vernment. In the last message of the President, and in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, this deposit is allu- 
ded to as a part of the resources of the Treasury which has 
laid uncalled for during a long period of fiscal embarrassment, 
altheugh Congress subsequently to the distribution, expressly 
prohibited the Secretary from demanding the money, without 
its express authority. Having observed with much pleasure, 
the introduction into the House of Representatives of a bill 
which would carry into effect the views I have heretofore pre- 
sented to the Legislatare, I again respectfully submit the in- 
quiry, whether the people of New-York expect to withdraw 
from the endowment and support of common schools, and 
other seminaries of learning, the sum of four millions ef do- 
lars thus derived, and pay it into a treasury which, when 
well managed, overflows with the tributes of their own com 
merce. 

After the canal tolls, our chief sources of revenue are the 
duties upon auction sales, and upon the manufacture of salt 
at the salt springs. Previous to 1838, such sales were re 

uired to be made by persons appointed by the Governor and. 

te. It was justly urged against that system, that it was 

& monopoly injurious to trade, and that it unnecessarily in- 

creased the patronage of the Executive, and it was therefore 

abolished. It has been thought worthy of inquiry, whether 

the plan now pursued is not defective in provisions for secut~ 
ing the payment of the duties constituting the revenue. 

The salt springs furnish a supply of water ample for the 
preduction of half a million of bushels of salt annually; but 
the demand within the regions dependen them, 
exceeds half that quantity. It has been believed that by § 
judicious reduction ef canal tolls upon the salt m 
from the water of those springs, the market might be extend- 
ed, the manufacture increased, and consequently the revenue 
of the State augmented. To these suggestions, I 
add that ef a negetiation upon some equal basis with the 
State of Ohio, for a reduction of tolls upon our salt transport 
ed unon the canals of that State, which might be reciprocated 
us reduction of eur tolls upon coal and other minerals from 

0. 
It was submitted to your predecessors that the administr 








tion of justice was hindered and delayed, and rendered op 
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pressive | reason of the defective i of the courts 
Pe ead exe that Se Cearil Caanes ak eee 
teat to its im duties ; that causes remained on its cal- 
endar more an two years; that its and power 
were too great to be reposed in a single judge; that the Su- 
Court was oppressed with business, and could not per- 

it with the deliberation and despatch required by the 
welfare; that Courts of Common Pleas had in a great 

been deserted by suitors, and had the form and organ- 

igation of courts of justice, while they enjoyed little of the 
popular respect due to such tribunals, and performed few of 
their im’ t functions: and that the compensation hereto- 
fore to registers and clerks in Chancery, and to theclerks 
of the Supreme Court, to county clerks, surrogates, notaries, 
and Supreme Court commissioners for their services, to attor- 
in the collection of debts, and ‘to solicitors, counsellors 

and masters, in the foreclosure of mor , was dispropor- 
tioned to the services actually rendered, and was unncessar- 


ily increased by the prolixity and tediousness of legal forms 
and ings. It was p to reorganize the Court 
of ry and the Supreme Courts, to restore the efficiency 


and usefulness of the Courts of Common Pleas, to enlarge the 

jurisdiction of the Justices’ Courts, to introduce greater sim- 

and brevity into legal proceedings, and te reduce the 

wag the various public officers to such a scale as would af- 

ford just compensation for necessary services. Although the 

of reorganizing the higher courts was earnestly in- 

sisted upon by my predecessor as well as by myself, has en- 

the attention of the Legislature for several years, and 

been made the subject ef reference to the judiciary and to 

a special commission; yet such have been the difficulties at- 

tending any improvement, that it has been left for your con- 
sideration. 


The only measures which have been adopted were tempo- 
rary laws directing the appointment of two Vice-Chancellors 
in the first circuit, one in the eighth, and an additional Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas in the city of New-York. The 
Legislature of 1829, reduced the fees and emoluments ef reg- 
isters and clerks in the Court of Chancery by a law which 
diminished the aggregate compensation annually paid to those 
officers by about the sum of $30,000. 

The Legislature of 1840, entitled itself to the lasting grati- 
tude of the people, by benign measures designed to produce 
reform in legal proceedings. It dissolved the connection be- 
tween judges of county courts and boards of supervisors, in 
the appointment of county treasurers and county superinten- 


dents of the poor; @ connection by which judges were made 
partizans, the power of the Executive department was 
exercised to defeat the will of the people in the election of 


those legal functienaries. The office of commissioners of 
deeds was abolished, except in cities ; its duties were devolved 
upon justices of the peace, while the fees allowed for those 
duties were diminished; aad thus an office was dispensed 
with, in which there were about three thousand incumbents, 
and the burdens of the people were sensibly diminished. A 
law was also passed requiring all judgments desigoed to affect 
any real estate to be docketed in the county in which such 
real estate is situated. This measure has relieved the aliena- 
tion of land of onerous charges, and much inconvenience, and 
has removed one of the causes which diverted business from 
the courts of common pleas into the supreme court. The ju- 
tisdiction of justices courts was extended, so as to include 
controversies where the amount involved does not exceed one 
hundred dollars. It is gratifying to notice the progress of 
these domestic tribunals in the favor and confidence of the 
people. Their jurisdiction was originally limited to demands 
not exceeding five pounds or twelve dollars anda half. By 
other laws, the Legislature reduced the fees of many other 
officers, and diminished the average cust of foreclosure of 
mortgages to a sum two-thirds less than under the former sys- 
tem, that of collecting debts in action not litigated to a sum 
of three-fourths less and the costs in litigated suits to an 
amount one-third less. 

While there can be no doubt that these measures were in 
principle just, and that the reform which has been accom- 
plished was necessary, it is complained by many who are 
conversant with the practice ef the courts, that some of the 
laws which have been passed are imperfect, liable to be 
evaded, and in some respects unequal in their operation. 
Such a result is by no means improbable. There are few of 
the works of man which are not susceptible of improvement ; 
and certainly all experience has showr that laws seldom form 
an exception. If the system which has been substituted in 
the place of one that has long prevailed, is, in any material 
Tespect, defective, or unjust, { doubt not that it will afford 
you much pleasure to make the necessary amendment. 

The charitable institutions under the patronage of the State, 
have heretofore been commended by me to the Legislature ; 
and I am happy to acknowledge that no appeal made in their 
behalf, has been denied. It was suggested in 1839, that the 

of the State required the visitation of the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb. The a en of the Cem- 
men Schools was TO tS) with that duty. 

Tn regard to ply esr fear oe been maintained that 
discipline ought to be tempered with kindness, and that moral 
influences should be employed to secure the submission and 
Promote the reformation of convicts. Although some im- 
Provement has been made in this respect, more may yet be 
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accomplished. It is too often forgotten that the object chiefl 
contemplated in the ad of our Penitentiary peg we 
the reformation of . This object derives its im 


tance from considerations of prudence, as well as of ph 
thropy. The unreformed convict, after being released, spends 
a brief period in committing depredations upon society, and 
in corrupting youth, and then returns to the prison to exercise 
a vicious influence upon his fellow eae Reformation 
can seldom be expected, without addressing the miad. I 
would have the school-room in the prison fitted as carefi 
as the solitary cell and the work- , and although attend- 
ance there cannot be so frequent, I would have it quite as 
regular. The recent establis it of a separate institution 
for female prisoners, under the management of one of their 
own sex, reflects much honor u the State; and I am ha 
ry to add that it has realized the ex 8 of the s- 
Bs. Females convicted within the district from which 
criminals are received at the Auburn prisen, are now sent to 
that Penitentiary, where they remain until an Executive order 
is made for conveying them to Mount Pleasant, and such an 
order cannot be ee This tem- 
ry imprisonment males in the prison at Auburn 
seve harshly towards them, and is inconvenient in sgl ts 
the management of that institution. I respectfully recommend 
that the law be modified so that females be directly conveyed 
to their roper Penitentiary. The chief obstacle to a refor- 
mation of this class of offenders is the inflexibility with which 
society rejects them after their season of penance is past. 
While the cause of public morals requires their exclusion at 
least until they have given satisfactory evidence of reforma- 
tion, humanity and expediency unite in recommending proper 
efforts to sustain those who are truly reformed. 

It has been suggested that a retreat might be provided for 
them at Mount Pleasant, where under the care of benevolent 
females, they might maintain themselves by labor until by 
goed conduct, they should become entitled to employment 
elsewhere. Such a plan must necessarily be left to private 
liberality,andI am informed that such liberality is awakened to 
the undertaking, and ready to engage in it, if a proper edifice 
can be cbtained. There is a building which belongs to the 
State, situated near the prison, and now of very little vse, 
which might be deveted to this humane purpose, at least until 
the experiment can be tested. The whole number of male 
convicts in the State Prison is fourteen hundred and twenty- 
three, of whom eleven hundred and fifty-three are white, and 
two hundred and seventy are colored persons. The number 
of female convicts is seventy-four, of whom forty are white 
and thirty-four are celored. The sex has a just claim to ex- 
traordinary effort for the reformation of the small number of 
persons it furnishes to our prisons. 

The success which has crowned the benevolent efforts of 
the founders of the House of Refuge, has induced the opinion 
that it would be profitable to establish a similar institution in 
the Western part of the State, where the subjects of its dis- 
cipline could be maintained at much less expense than in the 
city of New-York. 

The law which authorised the imprisonment of non-resident 
debtors, against whom no fraud was alleged, was repealed at 
the last session, upon the ground that the practice eperated 
injuriously to trade, and was inconsistent with the benign 
spirit of our code. There remains now only one relic of its 
usage in this State. Imprisonment for debt is allowed in 
actions brought in the federal courts; and by the laws of this 
State our jails, designed o: ly for the custody of criminals, are 
permitted te be used as prisons for the confinement of debt- 
ors under process issued by authority of the United States. 
If yeu shall be of opinion that no principle of the Federal 
Union requires us to extend our courtesy so far, we shall ne 
longer witness the imprisonment of honest but unfortunate 
debtors, with the sanction of this State 

The Legislature, at its last session, communicated to our 
Representatives the opinion that Congress was imperatively 
required to exercise its constitutional power of passing uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcy. I beg leave to refer 
you to the views of that interesting subject which were sub 
mitted to your predecessors, and to suggest a renewal of in 
structions during the present session of Congress. 

Our currency was sustained in 1839 and 1840, during a 
period of suspension in mest other States. For this advan- 
tage we are indebted to a supervision of the banks, to the es- 
tablishment of a free banking system, to the repeal of the act 
prohibiting the circulation of small bills, and to the law of the 
last Legislature regulating the redemption of bank notes. 
The policy found most condueive to the public welfare has 
been to desist equally from increasing the number of chartered 
banks, and from legislation hos ile to these in existence; to 
correct Cefects in the new system of free banking, and to give 
it a fair trial; to require of all banking institutions and asso- 
ciations, not enly a prompt redemption of their circulating 
notes, but also that such notes shall be at all times kept in 
good credit throughout the State. These views having pre- 
vailed in the Legislature during the last two years, the public 
inconveniences which heretofore existed have ceased; and 
it has happened for the first time within thirty years, that the 
Legislature is relieved alike from applications for bankin, 
privileges, and from complaints against those by whom suc 
privileges are held. 





While the most careless observer can scarcely fail to per- 
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ceive that political in this country with 
that portion of the le which is in ture, he 
who studies the of our system will in the influ- 
ence of the tural classes a ty of peace, good or 
der, and the stability of our institutions. It might, therefore, 
be expected that the policy of our Government would be such 


as to favor the first and most im t of national in- 
dustry. But no such favor tae Neen Goma at least to 
the agriculture which —T free labor. Our workshops 
are chiefly in Europe; and yet the productions of the grain- 
growing States are virtually excluded from the European 
markets by the operation of corn laws. Nor is this all. We 
import productions similar to those of our ewn soil: hemp 
from Russia, wine and silks from France, wool from Spain, 
and linen from Great Britain. The attention of the Legisla- 
ture has been called te the subject of agriculture, less from a 
hope that direct relief could be afforded, than under a belief 


that our fellow citizens engaged in its pursuits might be as- 
sisted in gaining the attention of the Federal Government. 
Two plans for promoting agricultural i t have en- 


ublic attention. One contemplates the foundation of 
secieties upon the model of that established in 
Berkshire County, in Massachusetts. Associations of this 
kind have been heretofore formed in this and many other 
States, and have been productive of very beneficial results. 
The other plan pr the establishment of a Board of Ag- 
riculture, and was advocated by an eminent citizen, now de- 
ceased, who adorned his life and enriched the State by studies 
exclusively practical and eminently useful. 

We have many earnest admonitions against a State Debt, 
and against a National Debt, from those to whom this genera- 
tion is indebted for all its experience of either. But I confess 
that the debt which it seems to me eught most carefully to be 
avoided, is that which results from an unrestricted importa- 
tion of foreign luxuries, without an equivalent exportation of 
agricultural productions in exchange. The inhabitants of 
this State alone pay annually, for foreign wines, more than 
the interest upon the cost of al] its canals and railroads; and 
for foreign silks, an amount. not less than the original cost of 
the Erie canal. Two provinces in Italy, with a population 
less than that of this State, and a climate represented as less 
genial to the mulberry and the silk-worm, export silk of the 
value annually of twenty-five millions ef dollars. I cannot be- 
lieve that our ceuntry, and especially this State, will always 
be content te retain its tributary conditien. I have observed 
with pleasure that the School District Library now in course 
of publication by the enterprising Harpers, contains several 
interesting and instructive treatises upon political economy 
and agricultore, which cannot be without their just influence. 
The fruits of the seed thus scattered are sure to be gathered 
It is only to be regretted that this generation should not allow 
itself to anticipate them. 

It was submitted to your predecessors, that while we are 
obliged by the laws of the United States to preserve an ex- 
tended and inconvenient organization of the militia, it would 
be just and consonant with the spirit of our institutions that 
the taxes and burthens of the service should be reduced and 
equalised. Our fellow citizens are enjoying the fruits of such 
a reform in the reduction of military fines, which was effected 
by a law passed at the last session. 

The rank and file of the militia are mustered twice in each 
year, once by regiments, and once by companies, for the pur- 
pose ef inspection, review and martial exercise. These pa- 
rades would, perhaps, be less inconvenient if they were ordered 
on consecutive days. Experience, however, has proved that 
they are entirely insufficient for instruction in military science 
The number of days assigned for such duty will certainly not 
beincreased. The law of Congress would be complied with 
by an annual muster for inspection on one day only; and for 
this inspection, a parade by companies would be more conve- 
nient than one by regiments. Uniformed volunteer companies 
might be safely relied upon for police, and the formation of 
such companias would be encouraged by abridging their term 
of service, and by furnishing them with arms from the State 
Arsenal under proper restrictions. This would not affect the 
law prescribing the drills of officers, noncommissioned offi- 
cers and musicians; and it might be beneficial to extend to 
this class some or all of the privileges allowed to uniform 
companies. Regimental courts-martial are inconvenient and 
oppressive. If the commandant of each company were re- 

uired to repert ail delinquencies to a justice of the. peace, 

at officer could be charged with the duty of imposing and 
collecting the penalties prescribed by lew. 
It is a well settled principle of the Society of Friends, that 
its members can neither conscientiously bear arms, nor con- 
tribute meney for military purposes. The Constitution defers 
to these scruples, byexempting those who entertain them from 
the performance of military duty ; but it exects a commutation, 
the avails ef which the law directs shall be applied to the su 
port of the militia system. To this commutation the Friends 
raise the same conscientious objection, and urge it in a man- 
ner sufficiently general and ng to show that it is nei 
ther te nor capricious ; while their known liberality 
wpotien ar ee objection does not arise from any unwilling- 
ness to bear an equal portion of the burthens of government. 
Every year uces instances in which the property of Friends 
is sacrificed, or their persons imprisoned for conscience sake. 





In such cases, I have never refused to remit the penalties im- 
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posed. But such a practice, if it should become general, 
would be an exercise of the pardening power to abrogate a 
of the organic law of the State. I am aware that the 
has its difficulties. It is supposed that the grievance 
be removed by an amendment of the Constitution ; 
re is net yet any sufficient evidence that the people 
to make this concession to the conscience of 
those who ask it in that inoffensive spirit which marks all 
their public actions. I assume to speak only my individual 
sentiments when I say that I respect the principle out of 
which the difficulty arises. Believing that war is the chief- 
est of national calamities, I am quite willing to see the prin- 
ciple of non resistance obtain all the influence itis likely to ac- 
uire in thie country, which, above all others, needs peace. 
For this reason, as well as because I concessions to 
conscience in matters not affecting public morals, as essential 
to religious liberty, I sheuld consent to the amendment of the 
Constitution in this respect. : 

I have on all proper occasions directed the attention 0: 
the Legislature to the violations of the elective franchise. 
An act passed in 1839 had a beneficial operation in prevent- 
ing what was called colonization in wards and towns, and 
in securing a more satisfactory scrutiny into the qualifica- 
tions of persons whose right to vote is questioned at the 
polls. The act of 1840, regulating elections in the city of 
New-York, has been universally satisfactory in its provisions 
for dividing the wards into election districts, and reducing 
the period for elections to one day. Although the registry 
of voters under the law is alleged by many to be imperfect, 
and by others has been deemed altogether unjust and unne- 
cessary, I am free to acknowledge my conviction that it 
has excluded many illegal votes ; and I am not possessed of 
any satisfactory evidence that its operation has deprived 
any citizen of his suffrage. Legislation concerning the 
elective franchise ought never to be governed by partizan 
views. 

The present season of repose from political contest is fa- 
vorable to the adoption of measures which will be satisfac- 
tory to all. I recommend that the time allowed for holding 
the general election, and for the canvass in the several 
towns, be reduced to one day, and that, to facilitate the pro- 
ceedings, and promote the convenience of voters, the towns 
and wards be divided into election districts by their respec- 
tive inspectors. To those measures it will be proposed by 
some of our fellow-citizens to add a registry of voters in 
cities and villages, while others will desire its extension 
throughout the state. The principle involved in these pro- 
positions is very simple. If a law establishing a registry 
can be passed, which in its operation, will exclude no legal 
voters, and if illegal voting can in no other way be eflectu- 
ally prevented, such a measure ought to be adopted. But 
no law ought to be passed which will cause unnecessary 
inconvenience to legal voters. Your better acquaintance 
with the exigencies of the case, and with the sentiments of 
our fellow-citizens, will enable you to dispose of the subject 
as will be most conducive to the general welfare. 

Irecommend that it be made a felony for any unquali- 
fied person wilfully to vote, or cause his name to be regis- 
tered; and that punishment no less seyere be visited upon 
the unworthy citizen who shall aid or abet such crimes. 
He who gives and he who takes a bribe should not only be 
severely punished, but be forever afterward disfranchised. 
I recommend that the disfranchisement in such cases be 
made a part of the punishment incident to conviction, in 
the same manner as the incompetency to give testimony is 
in convictions for perjury. 

It is too much forgotten that in establishing universal 
suffrage, we have brought into operation a new element of 
government. It is the equal distribution of political power 
among all the citizens over whom power is to be exercised. 
Universal suffrage is the condition by which we secure uni- 
versal acquiescence in the laws. But it is a mighty ele- 
ment of power, and requires the most perfect safeguards to 
secure its conservative and rightful action. We must not 
only establish all needful safeguards, but we must constantly 
maintain them, and after all we must look more to the mo- 
ral elevation of electors than to penal enactments to secure 
the purity of elections. No efforts which overlook any 
class enjoying the elective franchise can be effectual to ac- 
complish this great object. 

Previous to 1802 no foreigner could be naturalized until 
after a residence of fourteen years. No one has better un- 
derstood the tendency of republican institutions or enter- 
tained more just views of the principles upon which they 
were founded, than the illustrious citizen who in that year 
recommended to Co’ an amelioration of the naturali- 
zation laws. ‘‘ Considering the ordinary chances of human 
life,” he observed, “a denial of citizenship under a resi- 
dence of fourteen years, is a denial to a great portion of 
those who ask it, and contrels a policy pursued from their 
first settlement, by many of the States, and still believed to 
be of consequence to their prosperity. And shall we re- 
fuse the unhappy fugitives from distress, that hospitality 
which the savages of the wilderness extended to our fathers 
atriving in this land? Shall oppressed humanity find no 
asylum on the globe? The Constitution has wisely pro- 
vided that for admission to certain offices of important 
trust, a residence shall be required sufficient to develope 
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character and design. But ~~; not the general character 
and capabilities of a citizen safely communicated to 
every one manifesting a bona fide purpese of embarking his 
life and fortunes permanently with us?” 

In concurrence with these suggestions, Congress passed 
the act now in force concerning naturalization. Probably 
half a million of persons since that time have complied 
with’ its provisions, and secured to themselves the rights of 
citizenship; and there cannot now be less than half that 
number of electors of foreign birth in the United States, 
This class is largely increasing. The number of emigrants 
arriving at the port of New-York in 1828, was about twent 
thousand. The number in 1840, was sixty-one thousand. 
Although the liberal and enlightened opinions of Jefferson 
have been the settled policy of the country for almost forty 
years, yet an issue is still maintained upon these opinions 
between a portion of our fellow-citizens, and those to whom 
the law, passed in conformity with those sentiments, has 
given a full participation in our political rights and privile- 
ges. Hence arise mutual jealousies. The consequences of 
these jealousies are seen in the separation and alienation of 
classes having common interests ; in the misfortunes of the 
weaker, in apprehensions of insecurity on the part of the 
stronger, and in the demoralization of portiuns of both; 
in frauds at elections and fraudulent proceedings under the 
naturalization laws. The policy and measures which I 
have recommended have therefore had for their object the 
elevation of the social condition of emigrants and the as- 
similation of their habits, principles and opinions with our 
own. © 
Not much however can be accomplished by legislation, 
to effect the relations between masses of adult citizens, 
and the change desired in this respect, must be left chiefly 
to time and the eperation of eur institutions. But it is not 
soin regard to the rising generation. The census of the 
United States is said to show that there are forty-three thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-one white persons in thisstate 
who have passed the age of twenty years, without having 
learned to read and write. Let us make allowance for any 
proportion of adult foreigners, and there yet remains a large 
number of uneducated native citizens. 

The number of children now growing up in the same 
manner, does not fall short of thirty thousand. These are 
the offspring, not of prosperity and affluence, but. of pov- 
erty _ misfortune. Knowing from the records of our 
penitentiaries, that of this neglected class, those are often 
most fortunate who from precocity in vice secure admission 
into the house ef refuge or the state prison, through the 
ways of crime, and knowing too that almost every applica- 
tion for pardon, is urged on the ground of neglected edu- 
cation, I have felt it an imperious duty to appeal to the 
Legislature, to render our system of education as compre- 
hensive as the purposes for which it was established. Of 
one thousand and fifty-eight children in the alms house of 
the city of New York, one-sixth part is of American‘parent- 
age, one-sixth was born abroad, and the remainder are the 
children of foreigners ; and of two hundred and fifty chil- 
dren in the house of refuge, more than one half were either 
born abroad, or of foreign parents. 

The poverty, misfortunes, accidents and prejudices to 
which fereigners are exposed, satisfactorily account to my 
mind for the undue proportion of their children in the neg- 
lected class to which the attention of the Legislature was 
called. Although the excellent public schools in the city 
of New York are open to ali, and have long afforded gratu- 
iteus instruction to all who seek it, nevertheless the evil 
there exists in its greatest magnitude. Obviously, there- 
fore, something more is necessary to remove it than has yet 
been done, unless we assume that society consents to leave 
it without a remedy. These circumstances led me to the 
reflection, that possibly a portion of those whom other ef- 
forts had failed to reach, might be brought within the nur- 
ture ef the schools, by employing for their instruction 
teachers who, from their relations toward them, might be 
expected to secure their confidence. i 
When the census of 1850 shall be taken, I trust it will 
show that within the borders of the State of New York 
there is no child of sufficient years who is unable to read 
and write. Iam sure it will then be acknowledged that 
when, ten years before, there were thirty thousand children 
growing up in ignorance and vice, a suggestion to seek them 
wherever found, and win them to the ways of knowledge 
and virtue by persuasion, sympathy and kindness, was 
prompted by asincere desire for the common geod. Ihave 
no pride of opinion cencerning the manner in which the 
education of those whom I tan brought to your notice 
shall be secured ; although I might derive satisfaction from 
the reflection that amid abundant misrepresentation of the 
method suggested, no one has contended that it would be 
ineffectual, nor has any other plan been proposed. I observe, 
on the contrary, with deep regret, that the evil remains as 
before ; and the question recurs, not merely how or by 
whom shall instruction be given, but whether it shall be 
given at all, or be altogether withheld. 

Others may be content with .a saystem.that erects free 
schools and offers gratuitous iustruction. But I trust I shall 
be allowed to entertain the epinions that no system is per- 








fect that dees net accomplish what it proposes; that our 


system is therefore deficient in comprehensi : . 
exact proportion of the children that it leaves une 
that knowledge, however acquired, is better than ignorance, 
and that neither error, accident nor prejudice, t to be 
permitted to deprive the State of the education of hes cit. 
izens. Ch such opinions, I could not enjoy the cop. 
sciousness of ha discharged my duty, if any effort had 
been omitted which was calculated to bring within the 
schools all who are destined to exercise the Ti ts of citi. 
zenship ; nor shall I feel that the system is pe ect, or liber. 
ty safe, until that ebject be accomplished. ‘ 

Not personally concerned about such misapprehensi 
as have arisen, but desirous to remove every obstacle to the 
aecomplishment of so important an object, I very free 
declare that I seek the education of those whom I have 
brought before you, not to perpetuate any prejudices or dis. 
tinctions which deprive them of instruction, but in digre. 
gard of all such distinctions and prejudices. I solicit their 
education less from sympathy than because the welfare of 
the State demands it, and cannot dispense with it. Ag ng. 
tive citizens, they are born to the right of suffrage. I ask 
| that they may at least be taught to read and write 3 and in 
| asking this, I require no more of them than I have diligent. 
| ly endeavored to secure to the inmates of our penitentia. 
ries, who have forfeited that inestimable franchise by crime 
and also to an unfortunate race, which, having been pl j 
by us into degradation and ignorance, has been exe 
from the franchise by an arbitrary property qualification in. 
congruous with all our institutions. 

I have not recommended, nor do I seek the education of 
any class in foreign languages, or in particular creeds or 
faiths ; but fully believing, with the author of the Declara. 
tion of Independence, that even error may be safely tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it; and therefore in. 
dulging no apprehensions from the influence of any] 
or creed among an enlightened people, I desire the education 
of the rising generation in all the elements of knowledge we 
) possess, and in that tongue which is the universal 
of our countrymen. To me the most interesting of all our 
republican institutions is the common school. I seek not 
to disturb, in any manner, its peaceful and assiduous exer- 
cises, and least of all, with contentions about faith or forms, 
I desire the education of all the children in the common- 
wealth in morality and virtue, leaving matters of conscience 
where, according to the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, established by our constitution and laws, they nght- 
fully belong. 

The policy of the State in regard to internal improve- 
ments has been a subject of much difficulty. In 1839, the 
State having completed the Erie and Champlain, the Che- 
nango, the Oswego, the Cayuga and Seneca, the Chemung 
and the Crooked Lake Canals, and thus opened to the city 
of New York an inland navigation ef four thousand five 
hundred miles, was found engaged in enlarging the Erie 
Canal to the dimensions of seventy leet in width by seven 
feet in depth, in making the Genesee Valley and Black 
River Canals, and in aiding by the loan of its credit the 
construction of the New York and Erie, the Auburn and 
Syracuse, the Itheca and Oswego, and the Catskill and Can- 
ajoharie Railroads. 

The meer of the Comptroller shewed that the debts 
which had been contracted fer the construction of the Erie 
and Champlain canals were virtually paid, that the liabili- 
ties fer the completed lateral canals were about three and 
a half millions of dellars, which added to the remaiming 
debt of the State, exclusive of debts assumed for the unfin- 
ished works, made anaggregate of four and half millions 
of dollars. The estimated expense of the works in progress, 
as appeared by the report of the Canal Commissioners, was 
about fifteen and a half millions of dollars, which, if ad- 
ded to the existing debt, would have made an aggregate 
about twenty milions, the annual interest of which would 
be one million. 

The tolls of the Erie and Champlain Canals, after de- 
ducting the expenses of collection, had increased from 
$839,925 in 1826, to $1,504,384 in 1836, and although the 
tolls were diminished during the commercial revulsion of 
1837 and 1838, yet their future increase could not be a mat- 
ter of question, and it was equally certain that they would 
be accelerated and augmented by the growth of the trade 
from the Western States, and by the reduction of the ex 
pense of navigating the Erie Canal when it should be en 
larged. The Canal Commusioners communicated to the 
Legislature their opinion, that in a few years after the com- 
pletion of the enlargement, the tolls would amount to three 
millions of dollars. If from this sum even one million of 
dollars were to be allowed for the expense of superintend- 
ance and repairs, the enlarged Erie Canal would yields 
revenue of two millions of dollars, double the amount re 
quired to pay the interest on the debt of twenty millions 
of dollars. 


The annual nett revenue of the State, after the comple- 
tion ofthe enlargement, would therefore be one million of 
dollars. The view thus taken in 1839, of the existing 
anticipated condition of the state, was regarded by meas 
justifying the vigorous prosecution. of the public works, 
and the ression of a confident hope, 
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expectation ef an extension of her system of internal im- 
provements. Experience hasfully confirmed the positions 
assumed, so far as they depended on the revenue from 
1840. were $1,775,747 57. : 
The Legislature of 1836 had directed stocks to be issued 
to the amount of two millions eight huadred thousand dol- 
jars for the construction of the Genesee Valley and Black 
River Canals; and the Legislature of 1838, under an ear- 
nest recommendation by my predecessor, of a vigorous and 
speedy prosecution of the enlargement of the Erie canal, 
had appropriated four millions of dollars to that object. 
The canal commissioners, under the express direction of 
the Legi ,to put under contract, with as little delay 
aspossible, such portions as would best secure the comple- 
tion of the entire enlargement with double locks on the 
whole line, had made contracts for one half of the whole 


improvement. 

Tose who in 1839 came into the conduct of public af- 
fairs, addressed themselves in good faith to the performance 
of their duties in regard to the public works. A sudden 
change, however, then occurred. The official report of the 
retiring Comptroller, instead of the glowing view of the fis- 
eal condition of the state, which had in 1836 induced the 
Legislature to undertake the construction of three stupen- 
dous works, and had impelled the Legislature of 1838 to 
expedite the prosecution of that one which was more ex- 
pensive than all the improvements which the state had 
made, exhibited a dark picture of irredeemable debt -and 
perpetual taxation. : 

The policy to which, under the auspices of the previous 
aiministration, the State was committed, and to which it 
had already devoted twenty millions of dollars, beside pledg- 
ing its credit in aid of associated enterprise to the extent of 
four and a-half millions, was now represented as involving 
the people in a debt of forty millions of dollars, and what 
was still more extraordinary, all the responsibility of the 
policy was assigned, not to the administration under whose 

ices it had been adopted, or to the Legislatures of 1836 
1838, by whom all the appropriations had been made, 
but to an administration upon which had devolved the duty 
of finishing works long before begun, by which no money 
had been expended, and under which no appropriation had 
been made. In his report of 1839, the discovery was pro- 
mulgated by the late Comptroller, that the Erie and Cham- 
in canals, whose revenues had been relied upon by the 
islatures of 1836 and 1838, as justifying an expenditure 
of twenty millions of dollars in new enterprises, had never 
yielded a revenue equal to the interest on their cost. 


Althongh the dimensions of the enlarged canal had in 
1836 been fixed at seventy feet in width by seven feet in 
depth, and although one half of this great work was under 
contract, it was pretended to be farther discovered that the 
enlargement had been undertaken upon a scale absurd in 
magnitude and profligate in expense. It was proposed to 
reduce the dimensions of the enlargement to sixty feet in 
width and six feet in depth, and it was eontended that no 
enlargement whatever would be necessary fer the purpose 
of trade for a period of ten, twenty or thirty years. 

It was maintained by the oppsnents of internal improve- 
ment that the construction of the Black River and Genesee 
Valley canals and the maintenance of the faith of the Legis- 
lature, pledged in 1838 to the New York and Erie Rail 
Road Company, were in policy as inconsistent with the true 
interest of the state and as useless and dangerous as would 
be the creation of titles of nobility with patents of nume- 
rons landed estates requiring an outlay of twenty-five mil- 
lions of doilars, and an annual stipend ef more than one 
million to be raised by taxes upon the people. 

It was also insisted that the first business of legislation 
should be to repeal the laws authorizing the construction of 
the Genesee Valley and Black River canals, and also the 
laws authorizing loans to canal and railroad companies, to 
stop the enlargement of the Frie canal or circumscribe it 
within reasonable bounds, to raise the tolls on the leterel 
canals so that the revenues from those canals might pay the 
interest on their cost and the annual expense of their re- 
pairs, and to relinquish such of them as could not be made 
todoso. And all this was urged as if the sudden abandon- 
ment of those enterprises would not involve in wretched- 
ness thousands of families, and as if our State, whose suc- 
cessful policy had been adopted as a model by other States, 
and had elicited the admiration of mankind, had suddenly 
beeome destitute of wisdom, honor and good faith. History 
may safely be charged with the duty of assigning the rea- 
sons for such singular inconsistencies. 

It is necessary, however, for the preseat purpose, to ob- 


e season of navigation in 


serve that the same canal commissioner who had, in 1836, ' 


estimated the cost of the works which the State then as- 
sumed at fifteen anda half millions of dollars, when re- 
quired, in 1839, to re-examine their estimates, reported the 
cost of the same works at thirty and a half millions, and 
the consequently the debt to which the State had become 
committed arose from twenty millions to thirty-five mil- 

ous, requiring an annual expenditure for interest of one 
million seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

The discovery of this extraordinary error in the estimates 
of the commissioners, happened in a conjuncture when, al- 
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though the credit of many of the states was brought to a cri- 
sis, the spirit of inte improvement pervaded the com- 
munity, and our fellow-citizens, relying upon the views of 
our resources before ited, were looking confidently to 
the public treasury for appropriations te various improve- 
ments in which they justly felt an absorbing interest. 

The immediate results at home and abroad were a severe 
shock to confidence in the faith of the state, and alarm for 
its ultimate solvency, jealousies in each region in regard to 
improvements immediately beneficial to others, and impa- 
tience in every portion of the state for such immediate and 

appropriations as would secure the construction of 
favored works before the apprehended catastrophe should 
take place. It was doubted for a time whether the tenden- 
ey of all this was to a desperate cumpromise, by reckless 
expenditure, or to an immediate suspension of all the pub- 
lic works. 

The policy recommended in this emergency was to re- 
trench expenditures‘and persevere in the construction of the 
public works with moderation and economy, to refer the 
plans of all the unfinished improvements, including the en- 
largements of the Erie c to competent engineers, to 
ascertain what portion of the same might be delayed with- 
out detriment to the public interest, and what expense 
might be saved by executing other portions in a manner 
equally effective, but more plain and economical, and to 
establish a Canal Board for the purpose of preventing erro- 
neous estimates and inconsiderate legislation. It was, 
moreover, especially insisted that, with a view to 
against a dangerous increase of debt, and the possibility of 
taxation, all issues of stock should thenceforth be so limited 
that the whole debt of the state should at all times be kept 
within such bounds, that the interest on it should not ex- 
ceed the nett revenue from canal tolls, and that the increase 
of that revenue should be devoted to the extinguishment of 
the public debt. 

It was assumed that although the adoption of this rule 
might seem to delay for a season the progress, it would en- 
sure the completion of the great works in contemplatien in 
different parts of the state, andit was maintained that the re- 
tardation which had from such obvious causes become neces- 
sary, ought by no means to be considered as an abandon- 
ment of the policy of internal imprevement, but that on 
the contrary such retardation was indispensable, and was 
indeed the only mode of carrying it forward with certainty 
and success. This policy, which in its more important 
parts prevailed in the Legislature of 1840, is respectfully 
recommended to your favour. 

I tender you my congratulations upon the happy termi- 
nation of the embarrassments to which it has been my duty 
to refer. The people of the State have stood firm by the 
pillars of her strength and glory. Time enough has 
elapsed to shew that our fiscal condition is sound ; that al- 
though the expense of our improvements was erroneously 
estimated, our revenues are abundantly adequate, and that, 
with jadicious management, we may persevere firmly in 
the policy of internal improvement, with a confident expec- 
tation of accomplishing ultimately all that has been con- 
templated. 

The eastern section of the Erie canal has, during the 
last season, been subjected to a test of its ability. Fromthe 
opening to the close of navigation, a peried of seven months 
and a half, there was an average lockage at each lock of 
one boat in eleven minutes. The irregular arrival of boats 
has caused much detention and often delays of several 
days. 
The immediate enlargement, therefore, of this portion of 
the canal, is indispensable to the public convenience and to 
the security of trade. One million eight hundred and five 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five barrels of flour, and 
one million three hundred and ninety-five thousand one 
hundred and ninety-five bushels of wheat were delivered at 
the eastern termination of the canal during the past season. 
Six hundred and forty-six theusand nine hundred and sev- 
enty barrels of flour, and one million four hundred and six- 
ty-seven thousand nine hundred and four bushels of wheat, 
entered the canal from Lake Erie. 

Of the flour and wheat which entered the canal at Buffa- 
lo, five hundred and five thousand two hundred and sixty- 
two barrels of flour, and seven hundred and twenty-five 
thousand and twenty-five bushels of wheat were received 
from the State of Ohio, one hundred and twelve thousand 
two hundred and fifteen barrels of flour, and ninety-seven 
thousand two hundred and forty nine bushels of wheat from 
the state of Michigan, thirteen thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-six barrels of flour, and forty-eight thousand two 
hundred seventy-nine bushels of wheat from the state of In- 
diana, two thousand two hundred and fifty-nine barrels of 
flour, and ten thousand six hundred and thirty-four bushels 
of wheat from the state of Illinois, and one hundred and 
sixty-six barrels of flour from the territory ef Wisconsin. 

These facts serve te show, not only how safely we may 
rely upon a continued increase of revenue, but also how 
much we are indebted to our m of internal improve- 
ments for the supply ef our markets. If such benefits are 
enjoyed while the Erie canal is in an imperfect condition, 
and while the western States are yet in their infancy, no es- 





timates heretofore made have approximated to the results 





which will be exhibited, when the Erie canal shall have 
been enlarged, the Western States fully settled and their 
improvements cempleted. 

_ The earliest practicable notice should be given of the 
time when the enlargement will be finished. ‘The capi- 
tal, invested in boats and other rty used in navigating 
the canal, exceeds three millions of dollars. Very extensive 
business arrangements among our fellow-citizens will be af- 
fected by the improvement in navigation, and time should 
be allowed to prepare for the change. 

It is the iar and rightful province of the Legislature 
to determine the amount te which the appropriations can 
be carried, and to give them direction. I may be permitted, 
however, te observe that the object of internal improvement 
is not te confer local advantages, but te promote the gene- 
ral welfare ; that, although revenue is necessarily an inter- 
mediate, it ought net to be the ultimate purpose ef the sys- 
tem; that moderation and economy are required even less 
te save us from the effects of improvidence, than because 
they are necessary to render the system as comprehensive 
as the wants of the state. Legislative action should, there- 
fore, always have in view the improvement of every region. 
Although some portions of the state may excel ethers in pro- 
ducing one staple, no portion is without fertility and re- 
sources of wealth. 

There are some regions in which canals would be im- 
practicable or unprofitable, but there are none in which 
some ferm of modern improvement eannot be successful- 
ly introduced. No one who studies the general welfare 
should wish to have the productions of one district depen- 
dent for a market upon the precarious navigation ef forda- 
ble rivers, while those ef another are transported upon an 
enlarged canal, or by steam power—t> see mails carried 
weekly through one portion of the state by the slow 
wagon, while other portions of our citizens are reeeiving 
daily intelligence, transmitted by railroads. 

Those who suppose that natural obstacles, wherever ex- 
isting, cannot be overcome or removed, and that the course 
of trade cannot be affected by artificial improvements, may 
contemplate with advantage the success which has crowned 
the efforts of our State in concentering, in its own market, 
the trade of its northern, southern and western counties, 
which thirty years ago had no other channels of trade than 
rivers flowing towards widely distant'ports. Another exam- 
ple will soon be afforded, in the successful attempt of the 
citizens ef Massachusetts to divert from the valley of the 
Hudson, at least the winter travel and trade between this 
city and the sea shore ; an enterprise which they are prove- 
cuting firmly and rapidly, while in regard to that particular 
interest we are relying upon the sublime but hazardous theo- 
ry of leaving the course of trade to the laws impressed by 
God upon mind and matter, 

Although seventeen millions of people have founded their 
cities and established their homes, under our laws, less than 
one-third of the territory within the boundaries of the con- 
federacy is occupied or appropriated. What remains is 
the national domain. Every acre of it has a value—for its 
future improvement is as certain as the present cultivation 
of the lands we occupy. At the close of the revolution, the 
failure of the public credit effectually prevented the pros- 
perity expeeted to follow the establishment of independ- 
ence and the return of peace, while the efforts of the States 
to establish a more perfect Union were embarrassed by 
their conflicting claims to the vast wilderness, lying beyond 
the western settlements. 

With magnanimity, characiterstic of the revolutionary 
period, each State ceded its interest to the Federal Govern- 
ment as a trustee. The whole domain was then made the 
common property of all, and it was pledged to the public 
creditors as a basis for the redemption of the funded debts 
of the Union. In 1833 those debts were discharged. T,he 
revenues, derived from imposts upon imported merchandise, 
are, or ought always to be, adequate to the ordinary expen- 
ses of the governmen:. Although those revenues may be 
temporarily disturbed and diminished by errors in the hee 
regulating them, or by foreign war, or commercial revul- 
sion, yet they soon regain their regularity and fulness, and 
the chief difficulty in conducting the affairs of the Federal 
Government has heretofore been, and is likely always to be, 
how to keep the revenues within the bounds of reasonable 
expenditure, without withdrawing all protection from na- 
tional industry. The reason is obvious. The States have 
reserved the chief responsibilities and | myo of legislation 
for the public welfare, but have yielded te the General Goy- 
erament an undue proportion of the taxes: 

The maintenance of public defence is sometimes made a 
pretext for withholding from the States the proceeds of the 
national domain. But extensive . military preparations in 
time of peace are generally preparations to compel subjec- 
tion at home, and to subvert free institutions. It may safe- 
ly be left to the people to decide, which are the best de- 
fences of liberty, common schools or fortifications, canals 
and railroads or ing armies. Danger from forei 
aggression is manifestly diminishing, and if unhappily 
scourge of nations should fall upon us, the ability of the 
States to maintain the public defence would be increased 
by the distribution among them of the revenues from the 
public domain. Experience has proved thet the arganiza- 





tion of the gereral government is ill-adapted to secure ac- 
countability, at least on the part ofits subordinate agents. 

The mene from — all such — ee their 

wers, is too independent of Congress, eve part- 
same is quite too far removed from the people to uw ten that 
popular supervision, which is so salutary in its operation 
upon similar funetionaries in the several States. The dis- 
tribution of the avails of the public lands was resisted last 
year by misrepresenting it as a measure by which the Gen- 
eral Government was to assume oounee the debts of the 
several States. So far as I am informed, no such proposi- 
tion has been contemplated by any one of the States. But 
the occasion and the motive for this misrepresentation hav- 
ing passed, it is hoped that the true question may now be 
brought before the people on its merits. 

When we remember that the distribution, heretofore 
made of the surplus revenue, was attained with much diffi- 
culty, and then only escaped an Executive veto, by receiv- 
ing the form of a loan to the states; when we remember 
that a bill which had passed both Houses of Co: di- 
recting an apportionment of the avails of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands, was lost for want of approval by the President, 
and that subsequently a bill to release, without equivalent, 
a large portion ef the domain to the new states within 
which it lies, was passed by the Senate, and that a similar 
bill is now before that body, we shall be satisfied that the 
true form of the question is, whether those revenues shall 
now be distributed, or be lost forever. 

So long ago as 1806, the discharge of the national debt, 
and the consequent accumulation of surplus revenues from 
imposts and the public lands, were foreseen by the enlight- 
ened and sagacious statesman who then occupied the Ex- 
ecutive Department of the-Federal Government. In two 
annual messages, he earnestly insisted that the anticipated 
surplus should be appropriated to the improvement of roads, 
canals, rivers, education and other great foundations of 
prosperity and union, and he suggested an amendment of 
the constitution for thispurpose. The accumulation, for- 
seen by President Jefferson, was delayed by interruptions of 
our cemmerce until 1833. 

The eminent citizen who in 1829 entered upon the duties 
of the Executive Department, observed in his first message, 
that every member of the Union, in peace and in war, 
should be benefitted by the improvement of inland naviga- 
tion and the construction of highways in the several States. 
** Let us then,” he added, “‘ endeavor to attain this benefit 
in a mode that will be satisfactory to'‘all. That hitherto 
adopted has, by many ef our fellow-citizens, been deprecated 
as an infraction of the Constitution, while by others it has 
been viewed asinexpedient. All feel that it has been em- 
ployed at the expense of harmony in the legislative coun- 
cils. To avoid these evils, it appears to me that the most 
sate, just and federal dispesition, which could be made of 
the surplus revenue, would be its apportionment among the 
several States, according to the ratio of representation.” 

This suggestion by President Jackson met with a favora- 
ble response throughout the Union, and was especially ap- 
proved in this State. The Governor, in his message of 
1830, observed: ‘* Our funds applicable to the extension of 
our publie works, may be augmented at no distant day, from 
anew source. The duties upon the importation of mer- 
chandize are secured, by the Constitution of the U, States, to 
the General Government, and have been its greatest source 
of revenue for all purposes. In a very few years the na- 
tional debt will be paid off, and as but a small portion of the 
revenues will be consumed in conducting the affairs of the 
Union within the constitutional limits, and as there are pru- 
dential reasons for continuing the duties to a certain extent, 
there ean be no valid objection to a distribution of the sur- 
plus revenues among the several States, to be disposed of at 
their discretion. If constitutional obstacles exist against 
the measure, they may be removed by constitutional means.” 

I acknowledge my inability to present a full view of the 
benefits this great measure would confer upon the people 
of this State. Our seminaries ef ae are now enjoy- 
ing an annual endowment of two huadred and eight thou- 
sand dollars, arising from the appointment heretofore 
made. The amount of the revenues from the public lands 
for the present year, as estimated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, will bejthree and half mil- 
lions of dollars, of wkich the shares of this State would be 
nearly six hundred thousand dollars. An imperfect idea of 
the rapid settlement of the public lands may be conceived 
from the fact, that the population of the State of Indiana 
has increased within the last ten years, from three hundred 
and forty one thousand to six hundred and eighty three 
Thousand, and that of the State of Michigan from thirty 
one thousand to two hundred and eleven thousand. 

What the actual value of our share of such a distribution 
would be, cannot be estimated, but it may safely be assumed 
that it would far exceed all that we have expended in the 
construction of canals and roads, the foundation of chari- 
ties, the erection of penitentiaries and the endowment of 
colleges, aeademies and schools. After such an accession 
to our cheer | on porns, enterprises of ——— im- 

ovemeat would no longer be riv rosecyted against the 
Saiedues of Jocal jealousies and Sees of taxation. 

The present generation would anticipate the blessings in 
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store for posterity, and every portion of the State would 
be admitted immediately to their enjoyment. It would be 
in our power, not only to extend our system of improve- 
ment but also to increase in various other ways the general 
happiness. We are now obliged to practice a cold and cal- 
culating charity. We have more than twenty-three hun- 
dred lunatics in the State, yet we have made provision for 
the relief of only two hundred and fifty. We have more 
than a thousand deaf and dumb persons, yet we are obliged 
to select by favor from among them, instead of pouring the 
lights of truth and knowlege into the minds of all. 

Our almshouses are pelkeee sufficiently convenient for 
those who are brought into them by idleness and vice, but 
do they afford all the enjoyments we would be happy to 
yield to the aged, the sick, the widow and the orphan, 
whose afflictions are the result of providential visitation, 
unattended by vice or error of their own? Should we lon- 
ger contend about the apportionment of moneys devoted to 
education, if our funds were ample for the full endowment 
of all our seminaries of learning? Would there not be an 
end to the great fault of our common schoels, the small 
compensation paid to teachers, if we could adequately in- 
crease the Common School Fund, upon which we rely for 
the education of more than half a million of children ? 

But if it be maintained that enough has been done for the 
relief of wretchedness and the improvement of the founda- 
tions of prosperity and union, what reason can be assigned 
why, with the revenues in question, acknowledged to be the 
property of the people, the burthens of the people should 
not be diminished ? Let us bring annually intothe Treasury 
of the State her proportion of these revenues, and our fel- 
low-citizens can be relieved of the burthen of repairing com- 
mon roads, and of paying tolls upon canals, rail roads and 
turnpikes, and from the heavy expenses of the administra- 
tion of justice and the support of schools and charities. We 
are sometimes called by the adversaries of internal improve- 
ment to contemplate a condition of exhausting taxation. 
Who can object to a measure which would almost secure a 
general exemption from the burthens of government ? 

But we shall derive from a distribution of the surplus re- 
venues, other advantages than those resulting directly. We 
are to participate largely in the benefits conferred upon 
other States. Our system of internal improvement is only 
a part of that entire system, contemplated by the Father ef 
our country, and relied upon by him to accomplish the ob- 
ject of his earnest solicitation—the binding of the States 
together in an indisseluble unon of affection and interest. 

Not to dwell upon the importanee of thus securing the 
ark of our political safety against the storms to which it 
must sooner or later be exposed, we have interests of a sub- 
ordinate character, in the completion of the public works 
of our sister states. If such a distribution should be made, 
we should be able, if we are not now, to connect the Che- 
nango, the Chemung, and the Genesee Valley Canals with 
the rail-roads and canals of Pennsylvania; render them pro- 
ductive of revenue, and at the same time give a new im- 
pulse to our domestic trade. 

Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence river would no lon- 
ger be separated from the central valley through which our 
commerce flows, but the vast territory which intervenes 
would be traversed by rail-roads and eanals, its forests would 
disappear, its soil would be rendered productive, and its 
mineral wealth no longer left among the neglected resour- 
ces of the state. Ohio proceeds in her system slowly. 
Michigan labors under great difficulties, in her efforts to 
construct roads that will establish a connection between her 
inland regions and Lake Erie. 

Indiana and Illinois are struggling with extreme embar- 
rassment in the prosecution of works upon a scale of equal 
magnitude withour own. Itis not surprising that the finan- 
cial difficulties of those states are magnified, and their cre- 
dit traduced in the stock markets of Europe. But it is 
strange indeed, when we reflect that they are members of 
this great confederacy, Y veo seeking closer union with the 
great whole, that they should be visited with the censure of 
the federal government, in a season of embarrassment, and 
that the Senate of the United States should, in the face of 
the world, gratuitously refuse to grant in their behalf, a 
guarantee which they have never solicited and never de 
sired. 

One might suppose, from the cold speculations sometimes 
heard among ourselves concerning the improvidence of 
those States, that they were hostile, or, at least, rival pow- 
ers, and that our security and prosperity rose with the de- 
cline of theirs. Yetit is far otherwise. They are com- 
munities bound to us by interest, as well as by consanguin- 
ity between their citizens and our own ; their prosperity is 
our prosperity, and no calamity falls upon them by which 
we I not suffer, altho e may withhold our sympathy. 
The great lakes, about twenty-five hundred miles in length, 
may be regarded as a prolongation of the canal we have 
made across the isthmus which separates their waters from 
those of the Atlantic. ; 

Fellowing the policy which has dictated the construction 
of our lateral canals, the States situated upon the shores of 
those lakes have severally undertaken the construction of 
improvements, to connect their interior a with these 
inland seas. The Ohio canal, three hundred and twenty 


miles in length, reaching from Lake Erie to the 
which separates the States of Ohio and Ken: 


Breat river 
to us the trade of the nearer regions of the great eg 
The trade of the central portion of the west will be oi 
to us by two other improvements, to wit, the Wabask wt 
Erie canal, two h d and thirty-four miles in and 

extending from Lake Erie through the states of Ohio 
Indiana to the navigable waters of the Wabash river « 
the Miami canal, two hundred and ten miles in Jonnt’ 
reaching from the lake to the north bend of the Ohio river 
and connecting with the Wabash canal at Fort Defiance. ’ 

The canal of Illinois will extend to the Mississippi { 
navigation we new enjoy, and thus bring to us the trade of 
the remotest western settlements. of these canals the 
Ohio is already completed. That portion of the Wabash 
and Erie canal, one hundred and forty-four miles long, ly. 
ing within the State of Indiana, is finished, and the remain. 
ing portion, ninety miles in length, which lies Within the 
State of Ohio, is yet incomplete, but the late Governor of 
that State, in his last message, gave the assurance that it 
would be ready for navigation during the present year, 

Of the Miami canal, nearly the whole is under Contract 
and more than one hundred miles have been ‘ 
Of the Illinois canal,'which will cost about eight milliens of 
dollars, about one half is finished, aud the construction of 
the remainder, unhappily retarded by financial embarrass. 
ment, might be hastened by the aid which the State of Jj. 
nois has a right to claim from the General Goy, or 
by a speedy distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, 

When we consider the vast amount and value of the 
agricultural productions received from the Ohio canal 
the only ene of those canals yet in full operation, we may 
form some imperfect conception of the interest we haye in 
the success of the system of internal improvement in the 
western states. And when such conceptions become asfa. 
miliar as they are just, we shall manifest more of wisdom 
than even of philanthropy, by lending our western brethren 
all the aid in our power to complete what none but free and 
enlightened states could ever have undertaken. 

Views similar to these were commended to your prede. 
cessers and received their approval. If they accord with 
your own, I respectfully suggest the propriety of renewing 
the expresion heretofore made in favor of the great mea- 
sure I have advocated. 

The people of the United States have, within the lastyear, 
in a manner prescribed by their own laws, in perfect tran- 
quillity, chosen by free suffrage, and with universal acquies- 
cence, the magistrates by whom all the power of govem- 
ment shall be exercised under legal responsibilities, until 
those powers shall again return to themselves. 

However we may have differed concerning the questions 
which have been considered, all will agree that the peace- 
fulness and good order which have attended the proceed- 
ing, furnish ample proof that the people may safely be al- 
lowed to discuss every measure that concerns their welfare; 
and that neither force nor fraud is necessary to secure sub- 
mission to rulers, where power is limited, reason enlighten- 
ed, and suffrage universal. 2 
The Chief Magistrate of the Union will enter upon his 
trust with favorable auspices. The public good requires, 
and the public mind consents to, repose. Fortunate in ex- 
perience of public services in the Senate and the field, in 
executive and diplomatic stations; fortunate in re 
from prejudice in favor of any erroneous policy hi 
pursued ; fortunate in the enjoyment of his country’s ver- 
eration and gratitude, and especially fortunate in having at 
once defined and reached the boundary of his ambition, the 
President can have no other objects than the public welfare 
and an honorable fame. es 
The people expect that he will preserve peace, maintain 
the integrity of eur territory and the inviolability of our flag, 
co-operate with Christian nations in suppressing piracy and 
the slave trade, avoid alliances for every other purpose, con- 
duct our foreign relations with firmness and fairness, termi 
nate our controversies with the Indian tribes, regain their 
confidence, and protect them against cupidity and fraud ; 
confine the actions of the Executive Department within con 
stitutional bounds ; abstain from interference with elections 
and the domestic concerns of the states; defer to the wit 
dom of Congress, and submit to the will of the people; ob 
serve equal and exact justice to all men and classes of men, 
and conduct public affairs with steadiness, that enterprise 
may not be ps ointed ; with economy, that labor may 
not be deprived oF its rewards: and with due ac 
of public agents, that republican institutions may suffer 20 
reproach. 

If he shall endeavor to meet these expectations, no dis 
contents can affect—no opposition can embarrass him ; for 
he will act in harmony with the spirit of the Constitution, 
and with the sentiments of the pom. And when, like him 
whose fame is unapproachable, but whose wisdom and 
moderation this distinguished citizen has adopted as his 
great example, he shall have healed his country’s ¥ 
and restored her happiness and prosperity, he joy 
rare felicity of a retirement more honored than even dis 
tinguished station. 

When called two years since to survey the State forthe 
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purpose of submitting the result to the Legislature, I could 
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io observe every where, enduring im ions of 
wisdom of De Witt Clinton. When considering hew I 
could in any Way contribute to diminish the burthens of the- 
to promote publie prosperity, to diffuse knowl . 

- agriculture and encourage the arts, to develope 
of the State, extend its interior communications 
land and equalize advantages of free go- 
yerament among all my fellow-ditizens, I can not fail to 
gee that this genius had marked out in all these respects the 
which the State, in the emulous spirit expressed by 
noble metto, could pursue to a higher and happier 
gocial conditions than had ever yet been attained by any 


commun! . 
When wTascting upon the pp ions, difficulties 
embarrassments to be eneeuatered, I found in his great 
fame an evidence that such a policy might be pursued with 
afety, although it must sometimes come in conflict with 
Jjocal jealousies and temporary interests. ' 
Under the influence of feelings inspired by the occasion, 
Iventured to express a hope that the time had arrived when 
the State was prepared to acknowledge her obligations to 
go distinguished abenefactor. In this suggestion I con- 
fess that I anticipated, but I trust not by a very long period, 
the justice of my fellow-citizens. 


= 





WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

Avsany, January 5, 1841. 

— 

Congress.—The doings of the last (toliday) week have 
not been important, if we except a casual debate in the House 
on the reception of Official Correspondence with respect to 
the Burning of the Caroline and the arrest of M’Leod. In 
the crowded state of our columns, we have deemed the publi- 
cation of this Correspondence of more importance than the 
preservation of our daily record of Congressional proceedings. 
Suffice it here to say that the Senate has passed a bill provi- 
ding for the payment of Maine for the services of her 
Militia in the late Boundary troubles, and is now hard at work 
upon Mr. Benton’s ‘Log Cabin’ perpetual Preémption bill 
which is foreordained to pass that branch at least. The anti- 
Sub-Treasury Resolutions of Mr. Clay of Ky. come up next. 

The House has refused to reconsider its vote repealing the 
Navy Pension Act of 1837. It has talked considerably about 
the Burning of the Caroline, &c. the Public Lands, and the 
state of the Treasury, and has now taken up the old Ingersell 
os. Naylor Contested Election of last winter. Mr. Ingersoll 


was advocating his claim at our last advices. 
—_——EE EE 


(@ The United States Bank held its annual meeting of 
stockholders on the 4thinst. Whatis called the Biddle tickes 
for-Directors (differing in four r ames from the regular ticket) 
prevailed. A full exhibit of the condition of the Bank was 
made, stating its aggregate losses at about $5,000,000 and its 
assets as fully equal to its .iabilities and capital together. This 
looks well; but the stock has since fallen in market from 65 
percent. to5l, or but about half its nominal value. Other 
Stocks have fallen still more than this; and there is a genera 
spprehension that the approaching Resumption, though it may 
be successful as far as it goes, cannot be general. 


<table 

I> The Legislature of Maine met at Augusta this week. 
Itis Whig. We have hardly a doubt that the official canvass 
will show the election of Edward Kent as Governor. A U. 
8. Senator is to be chosen for six years in place of Hon. John 
Ruggles, Conservative. 


&® The Legislature of North Carolina have adopted reso- 
lutions recommending their Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to vote for the bill to pay for the spoliations by the 
French previous to 1200. 

I The Legislature of Georgia has adjourned, after refus- 
ing to pass any Relief bill, and passing the bill subjecting 
the vessels of Maine te a quarantine, on a presumption that 
they have intentions of negro-stealing. We have not learned 
that the Governor has approved this bill. 


EF The Legislature of Pennsylvania assembled this week. 
~Whig in Senate, and by 2 majority in the House. We have 
Bo advices. 

U The Legislature of Massachusetts convened at Boston 
on Wednesday—Whig all over. Probably two U.S. Senators 
we to be chosen—one certainly in place of Gov. Davis, who 
Tesigned and went home last week. 

P. 8. George Ashmun of Springfield was chosen Speaker 
Of the House, and Luther S. Cushing Clerk, Daniel P. King 
President of the Senate and Charles Calhoun Clerk. Elee- 
tion sermon by Rev. David Damon. 





The following is the most recent and important portion ef 
the Correspondence recently transmitted by the President to 


the House in answer te a call for documents growing out ef 
u 


the Burning of the Caroline : 
Mr. Fox to Mr. Forsyth. 
Wasuincrton, Dec. 13, 1840. 

Sir: I am informed by his Excellency the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the Province of Upper Canada, that Mr. Alexander 
McLeod, a British subject, and late deputy sheriff of the Ni- 
agara district in Upper Canada, was arrested at Lewiston, in 
the ieepat Santi ante 12th of last month, on a pre- 
tended charge of murder and arson, as having been engaged 
in the capture and destruction of the piratical steamboat ‘Ca 
roline,’ in the month of December, 1837. After atediousani 
vexatious examination, Mr. McLeod was committed for trial, 
and he is now imprisoned in Lockport jail. 

I feel it my duty to call upon the Government of the United 
States to take prompt and effectual steps for the liberation of 
Mr. McLeod. It is well known that destruction of the 
steamboat ‘ Caroline’ was a public act of persons in her Ma- 
jesty’s service, obeying the order of their superior authorities. 
That act, therefore, according to the usages of nations, can 
only be the subject of discussion between the two National 
Governments ; it cannot justly be made the ground of legal 
proceedings in the United States against the individuals con- 
cerned, who were bound to obey the authorities appointed by 
their own Government. 

I may add that I believe it is quite notorious that Mr. Mc 
Leod was not one of the part engaged in the destruction of 
the steamboat ‘ Caroline ; ma | that the pretended charge up- 
on which he has been imprisoned rests only upon the perjured 
testimony of certain Canadian outlaws and their abettors, who, 
unfortunately for the of that neighborhood, are still per- 
mitted by the authorities of the State of New-York to infest 
the Canadian frontier. 

The question, however, of whether Mr. McLeod was or was 
not concerned in the destruction of the ‘ Careline,’ is beside 
the purpose of the present communication. That act was the 
= act of persons obeying the constituted authorities of 

r Majesty’s Province. The National Government of the 
United States thought themselves called upon to remonstrate 
against it; and a remonstrance which the President did 
accordingly address to her Majesty’s Government is still, I be- 
lieve, a pending subject of diplomatic discussion between her 
Mojesty’s Government and the United States Legation in 
London. I feel, therefore, justified in expecting that the Pre- 
sident’s Government will see the justice and the necessity of 
causing the present immediate release of Mr. McLeod, as well 
as of taking such steps as may be requisite for preventing 
others of her Majesty’s subjects from being persecuted or mo- 
lested in the United States in a similar manner for the future. 

It appears that Mr. McLeod was arrested on the 12th ult.; 
that, after the examination of witnesses, he was finally com- 
mitted for trial on the 18th and placed in confinement in the 
jail of Lockport, awaiting the assizes, which will be held 
there in February next. As the case is naturally occasioning 
a great degree of excitement and indignation within the Bri- 
tish frontier, I earnestly hope that it may be in your power to 
give me an early and satisfactory answer te the present re- 
presentation. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurance 
of my distinguished consideration: H. FOX. 

Hon. Joun Forsyta, &c. 


Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Foz. 
Department or State, WasHincTon, December 26, 1840. 

Str: [I have the honor to acknowledge, and have laid be- 
fore the President, your letter of the 13th inst., touching the 
arrest and imprisonment of Alexander McLeod, a British 
subject, and late Deputy Sheriff of the Niegara District, in 
Upper Canada, on a charge of murder and arson, as having 
been engaged in the capture and destruction of the steamboat 
‘Caroline,’ in the month of December, 1837; in respect to 
which you state that you felt it your duty to call upon the 
Government of the United States to take prompt and effectual 
steps for the liberation of Mr. McLeod, and to prevent others 
ef the subjects of her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain 
from being persecuted or molested in a similar manner for 
the future. 

This demand, with the greunds upon which it is made, has 
been duly considered by the President, with a sincere desire 
to give to it such a reply as will not only manifest a proper 
regard for the character and rights of the United States, but 
at the same time, tend to preserve the amicable relations 
which, so advantageously for both, subsist between this coun- 
try and England. Of dhs reality of this disposition, and of 
the uniformity with which it has been evinced in the many 
delicate and difficult questions which have arisen between the 
two countries indie lotion aus anene can be more con- 
vinced than yourself. It is then with unfeigned regret the 
President finds himself unable to recognise the validity of a 
demand, a compliance with which you deem so material to 
the preservation of the good understanding which has been 
hitherto mani‘ested between the two countries. 

The jurisdiction of the several States which eons itute the 
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interposi- 
tion called for would be proper, or for which @ warrant can 
be found in the powers with which the Federal Executive is 
invested. Nor would the circumstances to which you have 
referred, or the reason you have urged, justify the exertion of 
such a power, if it existed. The transaction owt of which the 
question = weed gpsemg the case of a most unjustifiable inva- 
sion, in time of peace, ef a portion of the territory of the 
United States, by a band of armed men ffrom the adjacent 
territory of Canada, the forcible capture by them within our 
ewn waters, and the subsequent destruction of a steamboat, 
the property of a citizen of the United States, and the mur- 
der of one or more American citizens. If arrested at the 
time, the offenders might unquestionably have been brought 
to justice by the judicial authorities of the State within whose 
acknowledged territory these crimes were committed: and 
their subsequent voluntary entrance within that territory places 
them in the same situation. 

The President is not aware of any principle of international 
law, or, indeed. of reason and justice, which entitles such of- 
fenders to impunity before the legal tribunals, when coming 
voluntarily within their independent and undoubted jurisdic- 
tion, because they acted in obedience to their superior autho- 
rities, or because their acts have become the subject of diplo- 
matic discussion between the two Governments. These 
methods of redress, the legal prosecution of the offenders, 
and the application of their government for satisfaction, are 
independent of each other, and may be separately and simul- 
taneously pursued. The avowal or justification of the eut- 
rage by the British authorities might be a ground of complaint 
with the Government of the United States district from the 
violation of the territory and laws of the State of New-York. 
The —s of the Government of the Union to that of 
Great Britain, for the redress of an authorized outrage of the 
peace, dignity, and right of the United States, cannot deprive 
the State of New-York of her undoubted right of vindicating, 
through the exercise of her judicial power, the property and 
lives of her citizens. You have very properly regarded the 
alleged absence of Mr. McLeod from the scene of the offence 
at the time when it was committed, as not material to the 
decision of the present question. This is a matter to be de- 
cided by legal evidence; and the sincere desire of the Presi- 
dent is, that it may be satisfactorily es‘ablished. If the de- 
struction of the Caroline was a public act of persons in her 
Majesty’s service, obeying the order of their superior authori- 
ties, this fact has not been before communicated to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by a person authorized to make 
the admission ; and it will be for the court which bas taken 
cognizance of the offence with which Mr. McLeod is charged, 
to decide upon its validity when legally established before it. 

The President deems this to be a proper occasion to re- 
mind the Government of Her Britannic Majesty that the case 
of the ‘ Caroline’ has been long since brought to the attention 
of her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, who, up to this day, has not communicated its decision 
thereupon. It is hoped that the Government of her Majesty 
will perceive the importance of ne longer leaving the Gov- 
ernment of the United States unin of its views and in- 
tentions upon a subject which has naturally produced much 
exasperation, and which has led to such grave consequences. 

I avail myself of this occasion te renew to you the assur- 
ance of my distinguished consideration. 

H.8. Fox, Esq, &c.&e. |JOHN FORSYTH. 


Mr. Fox to Mr. Forsyth. 
Wasnincron, Dec. 29, 1840. 

Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 29th inst. in which, in reply to a letter which [ 
bad addressed to you on the 13th, you acquaint me that the 
President is not prepared to comply with my demand for the 
liberation of Mr. Alexander McLeod, of Upper Canada, now 
imprisoned at Lockport, in the State of New-York, on a pre- 
tended charge of murder and arson, as having been engaged 
inthe destruction of the piratical steamboat ‘Caroline’ on 
the 29th December, 1837. 

I learn with deep regret that such is the decision of the 
President of the United States, for I cannot but foresee te 
very grave and serious consequences that must ensue. if, be- 
sides the injury already inflicted upon Mr. McLeod, of a 
vexatious and unjust imprisonment, any further harm shoul 
be done te him in the pregress of this extraordinary pru- 


I have lost no time in forwarding to her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in England the correspondence that has taken place, 
and I shall await the further orders of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to the important question which that cor- 

ence involves. 
ut I feel it my duty not to close this coramunication with- 
out likewise testifying my vast regret and surprise at the ex- 
pressions which I find repeated in your letter with reference 
to the destruction ef the steamboat ‘Carsline.’ I had confi- 
dently that the first erroneous im ion of the char- 





pressi 
acter of event, imposed upon the mind of the U. States 








ce a 


Government partial and exaggerated representations, 
would long ieee have been effaced by a more strict and ac- 
curate examination of the facts. Such an investigation must 
yet, I am willing to believe, lead the United States Govern- 
ment to the same conviction with which her Majesty’s author- 
ities on the spot were impressed, that the act was one in the 
strictest sense of self-defence, rendered absolutely necessary 
by the circumstances of the occasion, for the safety and pro- 
tection of her Majesty’s subjects, and justified by the same 
motives and principles which, upon similar and well-known 
occasions, have governed the conduct of illustrious officera of 
the United States. 

The steamboat Caroline was a hostile vessel engaged in pi- 


ratical war against her Majesty’s le, hired from her own- 
ers for the ex purpose, and known to be so beyond the 
possibility of doubt. 

The place where the vessel was d was nominally, 


it is true, within the territory of a frie 
friendly Power had been deprived, thro overbearing pi- 
ratical violence, of the use of its proper authority over that 
portion of its territory. The authorities of New-York had not 
even been able to prevent the artillery of the State from being 
carried off publicly, at mid-day, to be used as instruments of 
war against her Majesty’s subjects. It was under such cir- 
a a it is to be hoped ey Sad recur, that the 
was attacked by a party of her Majesty’s people, ca 

tured, and destroyed. . arable - 

A remoenstrance against the act in question has been ad- 
dressed by the United States to her Majesty’s Government in 
England. I am not authorized to pronounce the decision of 
her Majesty’s Government upon that remonstrance, but I have 
felt myself bound to record, in the mean time, the at~ve opin- 
ion, in order to protest in the most solemn manner against 
the spirited and loyal conduct of a party of her Majesty’s offi- 
cers and people being qualified, through an unfortunate mis- 
—— as I believe, of the facts, with the appellatien 

outrage or of murder. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurance 
of my distinguished consideration. H. 8S. FOX. 


Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Foz. 
Department or State, Wasnineron, Dec. 31, 1840. 
Sir: I have the honor te acknowledge the receipt of ycur 
note ef the 29ch instant, in reply to mine of the 26th, on the 
subject of the arrest and detention of Alex. McLeod, as ore 
of the perpetrators of the outrage committed in New-York 
when the steamboat Caroline was seized and burnt. Full 
evidence of that outrage has been presented to her Majesty’s 
Government, with a demand for redress; and ef course no 
discussion of the circumstances here can be either useful or 
proper, nor can [ sup it to be your desire to invite it. I 
take leave of the subject with this single remark, that the 
opinion so strongly expressed by you on the facts and princi- 
> involved in the demand for reparation on her Majesty’s 
Government by the United States would hardly have been 
hazarded had you been possessed of the carefully collected 
testimony which has been presented te your Government in 
a oe of that demand. 
avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurance 
of my distinguished consideration. JOHN FORSYTH. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The packet ship Excianp, Capt. Waite, arrived on Wednes- 
day evening from Liverpool, whence she sailed on the 9ch ult. 
She brings London dates to the evening of the 8th—five days 
later than our previous advices. The intelligence is favorable 
and iateresting. 


ly Power, but the 





ENGLAND. 

There is 8 decided improvement in the Money Market, 
caused in part by the favorable intelligence from China and 
the Mediterranean, but in part also by a general improvement 
in business. The export of Specie te the Continent had 
ceased ; Stocks had genera!ly improved; Wheat was at least 
firm at former rates; and Cotton at Liverpool had slightly 
improved, and was in active demand. In short, things were 
looking decidedly better than for many weeks previous. 

FRANCE. 

The triumph of the King, the Soult-Guizot Ministry and 
their pacific policy, is complete. The Ministerial Address 
to the King was carried on the 4th by a vote of 247 Yeas to 
161 Nays, after a stormy debate, in which the personal integ 
rity of Thiers was directly impugned, and a chaos of an hour 
ensued. The little Talleyrani would seem to be effectually 
prestrated. 

The preparations for the great National funeral of the ashes 
of Napoleon are in progress. It is reported that the Empe- 
ror’s faithful followers, Generals Bertrand, Gourgaud and the 
Count Las Casas, are to be created Peers of France. 


SPAIN. 
There is nothing of interest from the Peninsula, except that 
ranquillity is 


intained under the regency of Espartero. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





There is a general calm on the Continent. 


EGYPT. 
The Pacha knocks under. He has had an interview with 
Com. Napier at Alexandria, and offered te relinquish Syria, 
restore the Ottoman fleet, and abandon all pretensions on the 
single condition of retaining he hereditary government of Egypt 
This the Commodere guarantees him. It is stated that the 
official despatches from Com. Napier announcing these facts 
had arrived in London. 


SYRIA. 

Aterrible disaster occurred at Acre onthe6th of November, 
three days after its capture. Another powder magazine was 
blown up within the fortress, killing and woundiag 250 per- 
sons, among them some 50 British. No cause assigned. Brig. 
Gen. Smith is among the wounded. 

The British fleet remains on the coast of Syria, and the men 
uffer from fever and dysentery. 

Ibraham Pacha is encamped on the plains of Roccah, un- 
der Mount Lebanon. His army now consists of 12,000 in- 
fantry and 2,000 cavalry. Emir Beschir is pressing on his 
flanks. Hebron has declared for the Sultan. 

CHINA. 

The English have commenced hostilities in earnest. They 
have taken the city and island (or islands) of Chusan, on the 
East coast of China, after a feeble resistance. The fort of 
Amoy had also been battered down, and the mouths of seve- 
ral principal rivers were placed under strict blockade. But 
these measures have thus far had no effect but to exasperate 
the Chinese, who are making every effort to resist the inva- 
ders. The governors of provinces have uniformly refused to 
forward any communication from the British to the Emperor. 
Lin is particularly active and vaporing. All foreigners have 
been ordered to quit Canton, and it is understood that the 
English blockade of that port is henceforth to be rigorous.— 
It isalso given out that the English are about to make a deci- 
sive demonstration, prebably on Pekin itself. 

INDIA. 
By the arrival of the overland mail frem India at London 
on the 7th, we have important advices. The British have 
revenged their temporary reverses in Affghanistan, by a sig- 
nal defeat of their enemies, headed by Dost Mahomed. The 
following is the clearest account : 


Letters from Cabul ef the 20th of September, give the par- 
ticulars of a decisive victory obtained over Dost Mahomed, 
on the 18th, at Bamean, by a small force under Brigadier 
Dennie, consisting ef six companies ef the 35th native in 
fantry, six pieces of horse artillery, and between 400 and 500 
of the Schah’s tcoops. The enemy were 10,000 strong, 
headed by Dost Mahomed and the Walee of Khonun in per- 
son. They left three Sidars and 500 men dead on the field, 
together with their entire baggage, standards, and the only 
piece of ordnance in the possession of Dost Mohamed, who 
fled seriously wounded. 


The death of Dost Mahemed is reported. 





Maryianp.—Hon. John Leeds Kerr (Whig) of Easton 
was on the 31st ult. elected a Senator of the United States 
from Maryland for twe years ensuing, in place of Hon. Jobn 
S. Spence, deceased. The joint vote was for Mr. Kerr 70, 
blanks 19, scattering 3. 





Vircinia.—Francis Mallory (Whig) bas been elected a 
Representative in Congress from the Norfolk District in place 
of Mr. Holleman, (V. B.) resigned. There was no serious 
opposition. 

Francis E. Rives and G. C. Dromgoole, V. B. Members 
of the present Congress, have declined a reélection. 

cides 

ALapama.—Col. Benj. Fitzpatrick has been nominated as 
the Van Buren Democratic candidate for Governor, having 
redeived 80 votes in Convention to 30 fur all others. 

The Legislature has passed a bill to abolish the District 
System of electing Members of Congress, and choose the 
whole five by General Ticket. This measure was carried by 
a rigid party effort, against a stout resistance from the politi- 
cal minority. Its effect will probably be to give an entire Van 
Buren Delegation. 


— 

K> The Legislature of Delaware met at Dover on Tuesday. 
The Senate is two-thirds and the lower House entirely for 
Harrison. A U.S. Senator is to be chosen immediately to 





fill an existing vacancy. 





} 


Special Election in Mass.—Hon. N. B. Borden (Wer) 
bas been elected to Congress from the Bristol District, Mass, 
over Mr. Williams (V. B.) The following is the Ageregn 
vote : . 

First Trial—Nov. 1840 
Borden. Williams. Scattering. 

4991 4995 
Ne choice. 


Second Trial—Jan, 
Borden. Williams, 1841, 


73 ....----- 4320 3730 999 
Borden over W. 590; over all, 99g, 


Bia Be 
The Barry Case.—This important case has at length re. 
ceived a final decision. The Court for the Correction of Bp 
rors, by the decisive vote of 19 to 3, has reversed the decision 
of the Supreme Court, and affirmed that of Judge Inglis; 
thus giving the custedy of the infant in dispute to the mother, 
Hon. Andrew Stevenson, American Minister at 
has requested to be recalled. The Richmond Enquirer states 
that he will leave London about the 1st of March. 
James A. Hiilhouse, Esq., author of ‘ Hadad’ and other 
poems, died at his residence, New-Haven, Ct., a few days 
since. We can say nothing farther this week. 
Hon. Prentiss Mellen, formerly Chief Justice of Maine, 
died at his residence in Portland a few days since. He was 
the father of Grenville Mellen, Esq. 


> Our Literary Notices, &c. are crowded out this week 
by the greet length of the Governor’s Message. They shall 
have the larger scope in our next. 3 

I> We are constrained to omit the Music prepared for 
this number by the pressure of the Governor’s Message and 
other important documents. 





Pestscript to the Quarto Edition. 

Friday, A. M. Jan. 8, 1841, 
Coneress.—The Senate on Wednesday was engaged in 
the further discussion of Mr. Benton’s ‘ Log Cabin’ Preémp- 
tion bill; Mr. Wright of N. Y. opposing certain restrictive 
amendments, and Mr. Clay of Ky. opposing the principle and 
policy of Preémption. A spirited but courteous personal en- 
counter took place between those two statesmen, in which 
each acquitted himself admirably. No question taken. 
In the House, the Pennsylvania Contested Election was 
still the ruling topic. Mr. Ingersoll spoke two or thteehours 
further in support ef his claim. Mr. Naylor has the floor— 
Of course the question will not be reached for several days. 


Tennessge.—We understend that Gov. Polk has appointed 
Hon. A. O. P. Nicholson of Maury Co. a U. S. Senator pro 
tem. in place of Hon. Felix Grundy, deceased. 








Aunt, 


TO EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS.—The of jour 
nals desiring a Correspondent in the City of New-York are respe 
fully apprised that arrang¢ ments for Daily, Semi-Weekly or Weekly 
letters may be effected on advantageous terms by addressing a line 
to the Editor of The New-Yorker. Commercial, Political or General 
Intelligence will be given as desired, and the utmost exertion madeto 
forward early news. Jan. 9. tf 


-&> Wanted at this office Nos. 26 cf Vol. Il. 17 of Vol. II landi5 
of Vol. VIII. and 20 of Vol. VI. of the Quarto New-Yorker. Twenty- 
five cents each will be paid for perfect copies, if offered soon. 


Mlarried : , 

In this city, December 30, David Shattock, of Springfield, Mass. to 
Josephine Corey. 
December 30, Sidncy Vickerman to Mary Halstead, both of York- 
shire, England. 
December 31, George P. Shipman to Mrs. Juliatta Cock. 
December 31, Charles S. Macready to Susan K. Coffin. 
Janua ry 1, Wm. D Starks to Ellen H. Johnson. 
January 1, Wm. E. Florence to Jane E. Elisworth. 
January 1, John Hager to Catharine Ackerman. 
January 2, Samuel Gerrish, of Portsmouth, N. H. to Mrs. Mary Aaa 
Gore, of Boston. 
January 2, Daniel Keisey to Mrs. Keturah Nichols. 
January 6, Benjamin J. Seward, of Westfield, Chautauque County, 
to Mary Louisa, daughter of John I. Mumford. 
Smithtown, L.L, December 29, Peter Cortelyou, of this city, toDe- 
borah, daughtea of Richard Oakley. é 

Shrewsbury, N. 5., December 31, James McCavsland, of this city, t@ 
Hannah W., daughter ef Jarratt Morford 

Phliadelphia, December 31, George G. Meade te Margaretta, daugh- 
ter of Hon. John Sergeant. 


Ss 
Died: 

In this city January 2, John Francis Perry, aged 88. 

January 2, Wm. Neven, 58. George ‘Middisbrook, 36. Cornélia 
Maston 56. Epapbroditus Dickinson, 31. + 

January 2, Catharine Hunt, 49. Mary, wife of John Grigg, 71 P 

January 3, Ann Laney, wife of Patrick Lantry, 43. 

Jansnry 4, Susan H. Brownrigg, 12. William Pratt 3. 

January 4, Cornelius Westervelt, 82. 

January 5, Eve Anna, wife of J. M. Taylor, 20. 











Thomas Glover, 3 








Stephen Reynolds, 25. James M. Danin, 41. 











